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Rov , ACADEMY of ARTS, “TRAFALGAR- 


Square. 
NOTICE TO ARTISTS. 
of Paintiog. Senlpture, or Architecture, intended 
lie ieses EXHIBITION at the ROYAL ACADEMY, 
must be sent in on MONDAY, the Day or by Six o'clock in the 
Presing of TUESDAY. the 9th of APRIL next, a9 which 
time no work ~- possibly be received, nor can any Works be 
which have already heen publicly exhibited. 

Of all Works of Painting, Sculpture or Architecture. described 
as the joint performance of several Artists, the first mentioned in 


GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, 
LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
MATRON AND IIEAD-MISTRESS WANTED. 


ANTED, for the GIRLS’ DAY SCHOOL, 
about to he established in cummaxion with the t vorpesl 
Mechanics’ Institution, a MATRON and HEAD } MISTR Ss, 
ualified to eapemotent the various ‘branches taught in the 
hool, in which the most prominent place will be given to Eng- 
lish Literature, Geography, } 


History. Arithmetic, the Elements 
of Natural Science, Voca! 


Music, Needle-work, and Domestic 





description will alone be intitled to a ticket of ad 
the Exhibition. 
The other Fpsnlations, Taped to be observed may be ob- 
cade 
— i“ | HENRY, HOWARD, B.A. Sec. 
ib] re wi taken of Works sent for Exhibi- 
son: bat the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable 
in any case of lee or es nor en 8 uadeuspe to see She 
ase which ma orwarde y ers. 
oiet a | ravines will be esaived on the South side of 
the Penildiog. and Sculpture on the North. 
The prices of Works to be disposed of, may be communicated 
to the Secretary. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

NNUAL EXHIBITION.—Notice is given to 
Exhibitors, that all works of Art intended for the ensuing 
Exhibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy, must sent to 

Academy House, on or fore Saturday. the 20th rw 
By er, GEORGE PETRIE, R.H.A., 
Academy Hesse, Lower Abbey-street, Secretary. 

12th February, 1844. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION.— 
The EXHIBITION of wecet MODERN PAINTINGS and 

other WORKS of ART, will take place in the Summer, and will 
be opened to the Public on WHIT — DAY, May 27. Artists 
in London and the Neighbourhood a referred to Mr. Joseph 
Green, of Charles-street, Middlesex ‘Hospital ; and it is request- 








ed. that all Works intended for Exhibition may arrive at the 
not later than Thursday, May 16. 

e expenses will be paid by the Institution, except 
ea Works from those to whom the Exhibition circular 
has previously been Li dy 

Berwood st Siost raises are offere 


e best ifetorical Oil Paint- 
pose ~t ier ‘en 4 feet oy : feet 10 nches. 
wood re in Silver, and 101, p. money, for the bent 
Drawing? size less than 
ice by 16 bas mg 
These Prizes (for the present year) will be limited to the produc- 
tions of Artists residing within ware miles of Mancheste 
T. W. WINSTANLEY. ‘Hon. Sec. 


SIVERSITY COLLEGE DINNER.—The 
above Dinner will take piace a a FREEMASONS’ 














AVERN, Great eet bee Mt » March 5th, 1844. 
TY. A. MITCHELL, Bsq. Mu Pa in “he Chair. 
STEWARDS. 
Herbert Broom, Esq. T. Yate Lee, Esq. 
Carr Eq Wo Marshall, aa. 
W.D, Christie, Esq. M.P KR. Mouekton Milsies,Esa. M.P. 
Cooper. Sir Colman O'Logbien, Bart. 
J, Cooper, Esq. M.D. J. P. Potter, " 
R.C. Edwards, Esq. C. Brodie Sewell, Esq. M.D. 
Jobo Erichsen, Esq. J. J. Sylvester, ‘RS. 
Roger Fenton, Esq. The Rev. Philip Smith. 
I. T. Frend. Esq. .N. Renee. 
Professor Graham, TRS. G. H. Whalle Esq. 
Charles Hare, Esq. M.D. Professor Williams. F.R.S. 
Pts Hargreave. . J. Wood, 
man, . 
} ah po ay 3q R. N. Wornum, Esq. 
Dinner on Table at Six o'clock precisely. 
PA nn (One Guinea each) may be procured at the Office of 
peer ; at the Bar of the Tavern; or of any of the Stewards 


JACOB W ALEY, 22, Devonshire-place. 
DURANCE GEORG E, 32, Old Burlington-street- 


BUCATION. — VACANCIES occur in an old- 
ished and highly-respectable BOARDING SCHOOL, 
six —~ sooth of London, conducted by a married Gentleman, 
fally Oe aa nen devoted to Tuition, The Pupils are care- 
and Sooner a for he pubic schools, professions. com meres 5 
raged and exert t - 

cious distribution of rewards. The enadlan a ver bes thy, | P 
An 


Hon. 
Sees. 





honse large and convenient, 

. and the treatment li! 
sd Ueeery of religious, instructive, and amusing: marke 
Teimevary from to soCniness per ansemn, ‘Parlon’ Boarders 

snineas per anna 
0 Guineas.—E. 63. St. Paul’ s Churchyard. “it oreeandpcaaaaiaan 


HANWELL COLLEGIATE | SCHOOL, Mid- 
*sex.—Principal, the Rev. J. EMERTON, M.A. 
wets, Carate of Hanwell. —Parents and a desirous of 
taal ad iz a school in a healthy situation, combining the intellec- 
vantages of a collegiate course with sound religious in- 
} moral and physical training, and domestic care, ma 








rT ee with furth 

the Ken a? iY pote: ~¥ hh wn TT reyes te to 
‘ ” id Ve "Principal of f Magdalene Hall, Oxford : ¥ 

sam, ‘ine ‘Dover. “street, Piccadilly; or of the Principal 





ss 

a HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

an MMERCIAL SCHOO - 

eurTi, condueted’ hy Mr. WM. WALRER At this Eetablishe 

every ton A sentlemen are Teligiously and carefully trained in 

ments for the or 4 liberal Education. The domestic arrange- 

Most ‘anxic ealth and happiness of the Pupils are such as the 

spacioas, and admirably adarted” the Setocl are TEE 

lapted ; the Sc 

mitories lofty and well ventilated: and ‘the Maou As | 

a. moderate, one —- 
o Gentlemen educate t 

e School is publicly examined at Midsummer and 





must be from about 30 to 40 years of age, 
ioe from “we pares ofa a family. thoroughly educated, and ex- 
posene of h affairs. An English 

dy will “ preferred Emolaments: free house, coals, gas, 
allowance for two servants, and a salary of 120/. per annum. 
Written applications, y must be 
transmitted to the Secretary, on or before the 20th March cur- 
rent. <paditetes are Tequested aoe to make personal sotance 
tion. After th 











Now ready. Parts I. to IV. to contain 8,000 articles. 
ICHARD BAYNE’S CATALOGUE of 
THEOLOGY, and all other Branches of Literature, bugs- 
lish and Foreign. The remaining Parts to be completed in 
March. To be had gratis ; if by post, 2d. reoa Part. 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
Just published, gratis, and forwarded, on application, to an 
distance, at the cost of a double postage, Part the Sixth of 
OWDING'’S GENERAL CATALOGUE of 
his extensive we very superior Collection, including the 
BEST STANDARD RKS in ar. = History. aud Ln 
phy. ; the Arts and blenetas ; Voy osraphy 
‘oetry and the Drama; and the other ane of lighter ng- 
eA, Literature ; with extraordinary low p oes, for ready money, 
Sale at 82, Newgate-stre: 
‘The former roe gue be had, each ata double Rostage. 
J. D. invites to the eapness of 
the various penne of ithe Encyclopedias, Annual Register, Par- 
a 














of those who appear most suitable for thes office will be 
. B. HO DGSON, Sec. 


SCHOOL OF METHOD. 
RAWING CLASSES, under the Sanction of 
the Committee of Cosmet on ST cati 
Director, Mr. BUTLER WILLIAMS. 
ELEMENTARY CLASSES for MODEL-DRAWING and 
PERSPECTIVE, and for Tots. STUDY of the HU MAN FIGURE 





on the Method of M. D 


The Courses for the Half-year outing 3ist July, 1844, will com- 
mence in the second week in Mar 
Particulars may be i d by li at the Drawing 
Gallery, 184, Maddox-street, Hanovew-eqpere, any_ Evening, 
except Saturday, from 6 to 10; and on Mondays and Thursdays, 
rom 


FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC ORNAMENTAL PAINTING. 


R. FREDERICK SANG, Artist, from the 
Royal Academy at Munic bess to inform the Nobility 

and Gentry (Architects particularly). th that he continues, 72 a 
considerable number of his Pupils, to decorate Public and Pri- 
vate Buildings in the above manner, and in the different ancient 
and rn styles, on reasonable terms, and with the greatest 
dispatch. Orders executed in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
—Apply ee, to Mr. Frk. Sang, 27, Portland-terrace, Re- 

don. 


gent’s-par'! 
OF STAMMERING.—MR. HUNT, 











URE 
of No, 224, REGENT STRERT, and late of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, may be consulted at the above address, from 
the Ist of March to the end of June, in each Season, and for 
the pegencer of the year. at Swanage, Dors 
can accommodate Four young _ as resident 
Pupils, both in Town and Country. . 





Is of cures effected sixteen 
m. ‘since, sent on application to any part of the Kingdom, 
free of expense. 





istory and Debates, in this Catalogue. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT ST REET, 
February 15, 1844. 
BONUSES DECLARED £529,306. 17s. 7d. 

OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all Per- 
sons who hold Policies in this Office, bearing date prior 
to the year 1834, may receive the present wales of the Bonuses 
which have been added to their Policies, « u lication at the 
Head Office, or to the Agente throw om e policies were 

issued. oe BE BEAUMON . Actuary. 


HE NEW LIGHT.—GREAT NOVELTY. 


cuspoasing power, softness, a 
ase or dirt, smoke or smell. 

tfully constructed, and - fitted 
tal, or gas fitting. 








ing. not yt 4, out of condition: 

he Cam hine (also a tent) "s 4s. per gallon, and is pure 
that if spilt on any a sor furniture, will not leave 
either mark or stain, while eit consumes so slow 4 that, at the 
cost of three farthings for two hours, it gives a light cont to 
twelv ve mould candles, + a - ettenticn, It will be found 
far less Ps nsive than rat Hipp Ay, conere — all 
existing its. To be sere "oaruine at RIPPO URTON'S 
(sole cele and ane J English's Besent 
phine), W geet, Sak a — i ps fro 

Ba (with Ma na and Ground Shade). "for fi fing te 

any Pedestal, 2is. each, if of brass or plain glass; 238. eac 
of ground glass. 


THe Patent CampuineE Licut.—Notice is 

hereby given, that the Manufacturing or Selling of the above 
Article is a_ Piracy and (gfringemens of a Sole and Patent Right 
of Messrs. Enciisn & Watson, of Hull, and that if any one 
shall, after this Notice, ond ‘without their license, manufacture 
or vend the same, ings will be taken, - intimated in the 
following Corres) nce, which is here set fo for the in- 
formation and quitence of parties in that behalf. 





Sale bp Auction. 
EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE LIBRARY. 
KENDAL, WESTMORELAND. 
R. - JOHN BURTON, of Liver 
fell 08 tapewwens ~~ the dale of the E 
VALUABL wie of Ag twee ly pone Vicar of 
Kendal, isthe ev. BTOE UHN 


A., formerly Fellow, and 
a celebrated Tutor, of Tame College, Cambridge, deceased, 
will take place 


t the YiCARAGS } HOUSE, KENDAL, 

in the following order, namely. 

nes. M ONDAY, ¢ the jor of March, 1844, pu, Oe several clomese of 
istory, Biogra eogra rsonal Narra- 

tive, A Neral Histo 3 Moral and nnd Political Philosophy, 

Law, Jurisprudence, and Civil Polity ; 

On TUESDAY, the 19th, and WEDNESDAY, the 20th, Divi- 
nity, Ethical Polemics, Ecclesiastical History and Polity, and 
Biblical Crit icism ; 

On THURSDAY, the 2ist, Auctores Classici and Transla! i: 
Mathematics, the Mechanical Sciences, and Natural and 
rimental Philosophy ; 

On FRIDAY, the 22nd, Novels and Tales, the Belles Lettres, 
Poetry and the Drama, and Fine Arts ; Lexicography, trey 349 

avings, Drawings, Busts, & 

Catalogues to be pat one week hefore the Sale, 1s. each, a 
Mr. Hudson, and of Mr. Dawson, Booksellers, Kendal; and of 
net John Burton, Auctioneer, 67, Great Crosshall-street, Liver- 





‘Cr, ‘Great Crossball- swost. , Liverpest, 
February | 24. 1 


OWE, | LEONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS 

p Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 

Ss" TATES. Savion large and commodious Rooms, fitted up in the 

most suitable manner, offer their services to the London Trade 
for the sale of the following description of Grticies, or anythin 
in the same line :—Paintings—Engravings—Marble. Bronze, an 

Alabaster Ornaments—Antique and Rustic Furnitare—Chinese 

‘ancy Goods—Birmingham and 

Sheffield Ware—Articles of Taste for the Drawing-room, Cabi- 

athe = Boudoir—and all Articles of ‘Taste and Virta. 

Catalogue or Advertiser ed be published monthly, with the 
ws. of Articles, wh retail, aff i the very best 
medium for advertising such pod. fully 

Agency for any description of Manufactores or Goods respect- 
fully solicited, and to which every attention will be given. 
Auction Sales as usual, to which consignments of Books or 
Articles of any description are solicited. 
he most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookeoties,. tty Covent- 
garde HOWE, LEONARD & CO. 


\ERMS of SUBSCRI PTION to CH ORI ONS 
BRITISH and FOREIGN LIBRARY, 26, HoLLRs-sTRreert. 
For a Single Pamiry, 4, 5. 10 Guineas per Annum. 
For a Book pee iety, from 6 to 20 Guineas per Annu ta ae 
Any number of Members yy + in the same Book iety 
subscription. No charge is m for Box or C: ae phe 
standard Collection consists of 25,000 Volumes, one VERY NEW 
WORK is added the day it issues from the pre: 

















for the a may =e ag to Messrs. Rippon 
& =e 12, Wells-street, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Gentlemen,—I to p interes 


wae 2s as = of aiinn & We 
facturers, y a) 
to restrain you vending wt a aoe 
Fight to make ori upder You will have ¢ 
goodness to nyt = Fe ca feces » and that eit 
saoeese ® commun you in the course of to-morrow, 
pak Sd intention to RT} up of the above, proceedings 
be glad to 


lersanl laa thee some I 4 and shai = “mea 


“ToM Gas og x4 tessa 
* To Messrs. . Deane. m-stree: 
London Bridge. 


. Sb Feb. 1844. 


“ 46, King Will Wien sset, Lo London Bridge, 


+ the receipt of r letter on 
ant po ect of the a sileged by us of an asics | under the 
name of ‘Gamphine,’ or’ Patent one which your clients 
claim the exclusive right to make and vend under that name. 
Whether they have such exclusive right or not, we cannot tell, 
pat itis leat worth our while to on nto litigation on the sub- 
ect ; and we sha with your request, 
decline onions any article under the name of *Camphine,’ or 

* Patent Camphine. “We are, Sir. peapectfully yours, 


gE oHN Deane.” 
“To G. F. Hudson, Esq. 23, Bucklersbury.”” 


Second Edition, now ready, price 2s. cloth g 
UIDE to GOVERNMENT SITUATIONS, 
containing Salaries Hak in each Office, at home and 
abroad ; and in the Bank o land and East India House— 
Patronage. in whom vested, 3 dis of—Account of the 
offices, number of clerks, Gottes, qualifications, superannuation, 
hours of attendance, &c. & 
“To those who are cnxious for appointments in Government 
offices. it is indispensable.""— United Service Gazette. 
C. Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London: may be 
bad of any Bookseller; or by post, free, upon enclosing 2s., or 
twenty-four postage stamps, to the Publisher. 


We beg to ac 











JAMES MONTGOMERY'S MILTON. 
Now ready. in 2 vols. with One Hundred and Twenty [+ 
gravings, from Drawings by William Harvey, 24s. cloth ; 


‘ILTON YS POETICAL WORKS complete ; 

with a Memoir and Strictures on Milton’ s Life, and 

tings. By J. SUN TCUMESE. Author of *The World 
vefore the Flood,’ 


D. oe ous Tilt & Bogue), se 3 
Who has also publishe: 
OWPER'S POEMS. By the Rev. THOMAS 
DALE, 2 vols. with 78 IMustrations, 24s. 
IHOMSON’S SEASONS and CASTLE OF 
INDOLENCE, 48 Engravings by S. Williams, 12s, 
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MR. LEWIS'S NEW WORK ON CHESS. Price 18s. 


Just published, 
TREATISE on the GAME of CHESS; 
containing the most approved Methods of inning the 
Game, with several NEW MODES of ATTACK and DEFENCE, 
To which are added, TWENTY-FIVE NEW CHESS PRO- 
BLEMS on DIAGRAMS. By W. LEWIS. 
A. H. Baily & Co. Change-alley. 


NCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS.—A 





CATALOGUE, JUST PUBLISHED, by G. WILLIS, 
ing several Thousand 


Great Piazza, Covent Garden; com 
Volumes of Books in every Branch o! 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
with extraordinary low prices to each article.—Gentlemen in 
the Country may have the Catalogue forwarded, by sending 

their address as above. Also now on Sale— » 

Bayley’s (J., Keeper of the Records) History and 
Antiquities of the Tower of London, with Biographical Anec- 
dotes of Royal and Distinguished Prisoners, State Prisoners, &c. 
deduced from the Records, State Papers, and MSS. Numerous 
fine Engravings of the Exterior and Interior of this highly in- 
teresting building, from Drawings by Nash. 2 vols. royal dto. 

ards, ll. 1s.; pub. at 62. 16s.6d. Ditto, half-bound in morocco, 
marbled leaves, 1/. 10s. a AM 82 

3. W. having purchased several copies of this important 
Work, is enabled to offer them at these exce: ingly low prices; 
those gentlemen that do not possess a copy, should immediately 
give it a place in their library, not only for the deeply-interest- 
ing associations connected with the Tower, but as peing the best 
record of those parts which were destroyed in the late fire. 


Beauties of England and Wales: also the Intro- 


duction. 26 vols. 8vo. with several Hundred Engravings, all 
half-bound in green morocco, marb. leaves, nice copy, aii 1 


Britton’s (John) Architectural Antiquities of Great 
Britain, consisting of an extensive series of Engravings of Old 
Castles, Churches, Old Mansi &c., with Historical Descrip- 
tions. 4 vols. bound in two, royal 4to. in russia gilt, marbled 
leaves, large paper, 12/. 12s. 2 _ 1807-12 

The above is a very early copy, the plates being particularly 
fine and rare, on large paper. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, from the Commencement 

in 1817 to 1841, all neatly bound, half calf, for only 12. 
A valuable set of books, now scarce, complete. 

Dibdin’s (Dr.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
icturesque Tour in the Northern Counties of England and in 
otland. Numerous beautiful Engravings, fine impressions; a 

subscriber's copy. 2 vols. royal 8vo. boards. 36s.; published 
at al. Ms. 6d. 1833 
Edinburgh Review, complete, from its Commence- 
ment in 1802, to the end of the Year 1842, with Index 1 





On Tuesday will be published, ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. cloth, 


A NEW 


SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


Containing Critical Essays and Biographical Sketches of Literary and other Eminen: 
Characters of the Present Time. 


Edited by R. H. HORNE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Orion,” ‘ Gregory the Seventh,” &c. &c. 


The volumes will be illustrated with Engravings on steel, from new and original portraits of Dickens, Tennyson, Carly 
Wordsworth, Talfourd, Browning, Southwood Smith, and Miss Martineau. . 
AMONG THE CONTENTS WILL BE FOUND 


Charles Dickens, Lord Ashley, Dr. Southwood Smith, Sir E. L. Bulwer, Alfred Tennyson, Sheridan Knowles, Mr. Macready 
Thomas Ingoldsby, W. H. Ainsworth, T. B. Macaulay, G. P. R. James, Mrs. Gore, Captain Marryat, Mrs. Trollope, Walter 
Savage Landor, William and Mary Howitt, Thomas Hood, Theodore Hook, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Jameson, Dr. Pusey 
Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, Mrs. Norton, Miss E. B. Barrett, Rev. Sydney Smith, A. Fonblanque, Douglas Jerrold, W. Woris. 
worth, Leigh Hunt, Robert Browning, J. W. Marston, Mrs. Shelley, Thomas Carlyle, Rev. Robert Montgomery, &. 


London: SmrttH, ELpER & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CHATSWORTH; 
OR, THE ROMANCE OF A WEEK. 


Edited by R. PLUMER WARD, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Tremaine,’ ‘De Vere,’ &c. 






**Every one will read ‘Chatsworth,’ for it is a work so novel in its design, so excellent in its general execution, as to 
be certain to make an impression upon the public mind. In the description of the natural beauties of the scene surround. 
ing Chatsworth, and in the drawing of the portraits of the various guests there assembled, the author evinces equal appre- 
ciation of the picturesque and knowledge of character. He mingles brilliant and poetic descriptions of modern life, 
scenes, and characters, with the old romantic stories of past times. He blends in one work the ideal beauty of Tieck, the 
ever fresh simplicity and charming nature of Boccacio, and the sparkling descriptions of the manners of this age of Mr. 
Gore, amidst much to move our wonder, delight, and admiration.”—Court Journal. 


Henry Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





72 vols. 8vo. half-bound calf, neat, 122. 12s. (cost 50/.) Edin. v.y. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
gage. from its Commencement in 1615 to 1800, abridged by 

. Hutton, Shaw, and Pearson, in 18 vols. 4to., and continued 
at large down to the year 1836, in all 53 vols. 4to. half calf, uni- 
form, many hundred Engravings, only 18/. 18s.—A very valuable 
set of books for the Scientific Library. 1665-1833 

Quarterly Review, complete, from its Commence- 
ment in 1809 to 1843, with 3 Indexes. The whole in 65 vols. half- 
bound calf, neat, for only 12/. 12s. (Perhaps the cheapest bound 
copy ever offered for sale.) 

Shaw’s Zoology ; or, Systematic Natural History, 
iNustrated with a series of upwards b iful Plates from 
the first authorities, and most select specimens by Heath. 28 
vols. 8vo. half-bound morocco, 6/. 10s. published at 20/. 1800-26 

The above may be had of G. WILLIS. Great Piazza, Covent 
Garden, London. 








Felix Summerly’s 
HOME TREASURY or BOOKS, 
PICTURES, TOYS, &c. PUR- 
POSED TO CULTIVATE THE 
AFFECTIONS, FANCY, IMA- 
GINATION, AND TASTE OF 

CHILDREN. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Name of the Work. aoe 
1. HOLBEIN’S BIBLE EVENTS.. 8 
2. TRADITIONAL NURSERY 
SONGS .. oe ee * es 
3. SIR HORNBOOK: a Ballad .. 
4. CHEVY CHASE (the Two Bal- 
lads), with Notes, and Music .. .. 
5. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
6. BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.. 
7. JACK AND THE BEAN STALK. 
(5, 6, 7 new editions, expressly re- 
vised for this series, ) 
8 REYNARD THE FOX, EVER- 
DINGEN’S ETCHINGS ee 40 
9. LITTLE PAILNTER’S PORT- 
FOLIO: Pictures by Giotto, 8. del 
Piombo, Holbein, and odern 
a. a «os: t.. ot oe _ 76 
10. THE LITTLE PAINTER'’S COLOUR BOX, with Ten 
best Colours, cueneting Cobalt, Lake, Indian Yellow,) Slab, 
Brushes, Directions, and Specimens of mixed Tints. 6s. 6d. 
11. TESSELLATED PASTIME, with a Book of Patterns. 
Single box, 6s.; double box, 7s. 6d. 





Plain. 
s. d. 
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Works nearly ready. 
12. RAFFAELLE’S BIBLE 
EVENTS. 2nd Series. (From the 
seared a dee aes Nd 0 
13. ALBERT DURER’S BIBLE 
EVENTS. 3rd Series. .. .. 6 
14. CINDERELLA (new edition, 
ee 0 36 
15. PUCK’S REPORTS TO OBE- 
RON. Four new Fairy Tales... .. 6 46 
16. ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, selected from the 
Works of Paul Potter, Karl du Jardin, Stoop, Teniers, Rem- 
brandt, &c. and drawn from Nature. 
17. A CENTURY OF FABLES, from sop, Pilpay, Gay, 
La Fontaine, &c.: illustrated by the Old Masters. 
18, BOX OF REAL TERRA COTTA BRICKS, Geometri- 
cally proportioned, with Plans and Elevations. 


Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond-street. 


50 
46 





ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 
The MARCH NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 


Contains the following Interesting Articles :— 


6. LETTERS from HONG KONG and MACAO (concluded). 

7. THE MARCHIONESS of LONDONDERRY’S NARRA- 
TIVE of her Visit to the Courts of Vienna, Constan- 
tinople, Athens, and Naples (continued). 

8. A POEM. By Eliza Cook. 

9. EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. By the 0d 
Forest Ranger. 

10. MARCH WINDS. By Agnes Strickland. 

1l. THE BUTT: aStory. By Mrs. Trollope. (Concluded). 

12, CONFESSIONS. By Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

13. WARNINGS. By James Kenney, Esq. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


1. THE LORD of THOULOUSE. A Legend of Languedoc. 
By Ingoldsby. With an Illustration by Leech. 

2. THE GENOESE MASK. A Story of Italian Life. 

3. RICHELIEU IN LOVE; or, the Youth of Charles I.: 
an Historical Comedy, prohibited by the Lord Cham- 
berlain; with Remarks on the existing Censorship of 
the British Drama. 

4. HINTS to PEACE SOCIETIES. 

5. THE TALLEYRAND PAPERS. No. 3. Secret History 
of the Intrigues which led to the Capture and Impri- 

t of the Spanish Princes at Vallengay. 








Henry Co.surn, Publisher, 


—) 





THE ONLY MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Price Hatr-a-Crown. 
The March Number of ‘ AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE’ contains the Third Part of 


SAINT JAMES’S; 
OR, THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


. ee 
Book the First—Chap. XI. In which it is shewn that the Duchess of Marlborough had not entirely lost be OO 

over the Queen.—XII. Of the provocation offered by Masham to the Marquis de Guiscard at the oom S Saint-Jobn's 

house; and of the challenge that ensued —XIILI. Of the assemblage of wits met by Masham at supper occ. The party is 

and of the means proposed by him of adjusting a quarrel between Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Oldfield — 4-XV. Treats of 

increased by the unexpected arrival of Mrs. Hyde and her daughter; the cause of their visit explaine’ 

the serjeant’s early breakfast, and of three duels. 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA. 
By LEIGH HUNT. R 
No. I1L—Subject of Mount A2tna continued.—Its Beauties.—Its Horrors.—Reason why people endure the 
of an Earthquake. expedtl 
xpedition- 
When to Leave Off. By Laman Blanchard.—A Demon’s Mirror. By Charles W. Brooks.—The yoy By Mis 
By W. Francis Ainsworth.—The Death of the Pauper Peasant. By Camilla Toulmin.—The Nun an 
Skelton.—Our Library Table. 


JOHN MANESTY, THE LIVERPOOL MERCHANT. 
By the late WILLIAM MAGINN, L.L.D. 
Chap. XIX.—The Confession. 


The Giant’s Toy. By Johu Oxenford.—Oriana and Vesperella; or, the City of Pearls. Chap. i. By J 
—The Elliston 


m.—Love-story 


‘ohn Hamilton 
Papers (New Series). By George Raymond.—Quin and the Ghost. By Uncle Sani.—Chatsworth. 
London: Joun Mortimer, Adelaide-strect. 
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This day is published, PART the THIRD of 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


Picturesque vifices, 


AND 


ANCIENT CHURCHES, 


FROM 
Brawings mate eypressly for the Work, 
BY 
J. D. HARDING, GEORGE CATTERMOLE, F. MULLER, 
AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 
The whole executed in Litho-tint by Mr. Harding. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


Edited by 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


Tue Publishers have the satisfaction to announce that they have secured the valuable assistance of Mr. GzorGe 
CarrermoLe, whose first contribution to this work (the Gallery at Naworth) appears in the present Part, together with 
Views of Hencrave and Hetmincaam in Suffolk, drawn by Mr. Harpine, from sketches by Mr. C. J. RicHaRDsON. 


OF ENGLAND; 


CONTENTS OF 


Part I, 


COBHAM HALL, KENT ............... J. D. HARDING. 
COBHAM Ber pout: pny paeseons J. D. Harpine. 
WEST-STO . SUFFOLK, from a 

Sketch by } W. Mutter. 


Part II. 


PENSHURST, from the PARK ) y-pw 
PENSHURST. Count Yano }KENT ....d. D. Hanprnc. 
BLICKLING, NORFOLK .........++..0++ J. D. HARDING. 


MODE OF PUBLICATION. 

The Work is published every alternate month, in three sizes. Each Part contains Three Plates, executed in Lirno- 
uxt—a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, as combining accuracy of detail with brilliant artistic effects; and 
Twelve pages of letter-press, interspersed with Woodcuts. 

Prints. Imperial Quarto. ° ° ° ° ° Five Shillings. 
Proors. Colombier Quarto . Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Proors. On India Paper. Imperial Folio. Tor range with * Nash’s 


Mansions,’ and other Works of the same size. sed seventy \ teste Shillings. 
Copies of this Edition are printed . ° . e 


*,* The Work will be completed in Twenty-four Parts, forming Three Volumes. 





THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 





On SATURDAY, the 30th of MARCH, 
To be continued in Weekly Numbers, each consisting of twenty full octavo pages of letter-press, 
interspersed with numerous Woodcuts, 
Price FOURPENCE, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL; 


BEING 


A Popular Wescription of Foreign Countries, 


WITH 


NOTICES OF SCENERY, NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, INCIDENTS OF WAYFARING AND SOJOURN, 
PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANECDOTES, &e. &e. 


Abundantly Illustrated with Wood Engravings, 
FROM DRAWINGS BY R. W. HERMAN. 


Edited by WALTER K. KELLY. 


Tar object of this publication is to effect for one of the most delightful and valuable branches of literature, what has 

se for others with the happiest results—to collect from the writings of travellers in all European languages, the 

vig ae eae now dispersed through a wilderness of volumes, and to methodise this matter, and recast it into such a 

Each all make it available for readers of limited means and leisure. 

illustrat weekly Number will contain twenty full pages of letter-press, embracing such woodcuts as may be required to 
te the Text. At the end of every month the Numbers will be collected into a Part, which will be issued with the 

= — and the Parts treating of each country or group of countries, as may be found most convenient, will be bound 
olumes with separate title-pages. 


t+ THE WORK WILL COMMENCE WITH SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 
CHarpman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, p 
THE LITERATURE of GERMANY, from its 
Eortion, Period to toe Present Time. penestonity developed. 
By F. be MM. Edited 
». Nutt, Secdlon' 


= WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By MR. MURRAY. 
DAVIS’ MASSACRE AT BENARES. 3s. 6d. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR'S CORRESPONDENCE 
SOUTHEY. 30s. 


HILL'S FIFTY DAYS IN A SLAVE SHIP. 3s. 6d. 
OTTO SPECKTER’S PUSS IN BOOTS. 7s. 6d. 
CALDWELL'S RESULTS OF READING. 10s. 6d. 
SIR DAVID WILKIE’S LIFE AND JOURNALS. 42s, 
JESSE'S SCENES AND TALES OF COUNTRY LIFE. 


(Just ready.) 
FARMING FOR LADIES. (Just ready.) 
PHILLIPS’ MEMOIRS OF DR. WILLIAM SMITH. 7s. 6d. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS, OR SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


Is. Gd. 
WILKINSON'S MODERN EGYPT AND THEBES. . 
STEPHENS’ INCIDENTS OF TRAVELS IN YUCATAN, 


42s. 
DIEFFENBACHS TRAVELS IN NEW ZEALAND. 24s. 
SCROPE'S DAYS AND NIGHTS OF SALMON FISHING. 
42s, 

78. 6d, 


ookseller, 158, Fleetestreet. 





WITH 


SEWELL’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
LORD BYRON'S POETICAL WORKS. 15s. 
MOORE'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. 15s. 
CAMPBELL'S BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH POETS. 20s, 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 


8s. 
MORAL FEELINGS. 5s. 
FARADAY'’S CHEMICAL MANIPULATION. 18s. 
LYELL’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 8s. 


FELIX SUMMERLY’S 

RECREATION HAND- 

BOOKS FOR THE 

NATIONAL GALLERY. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

FREE PICTURE GAL- 

LERIES. CANTERBURY. 

TEMPLE CHURCH. 

DAY’S EXCURSIONS 

OUT OF LONDON TO 

ERITH, COBHAM, AND 

ROCHESTER. HOLIDAYS. and HAMPTON 

COURT—ARE PUBLISHED BY GEORGE 

BELL, OF 186, FLEET-STREET; AND SOLD 
BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


REV. WM. BENNETT'S WORKS. 


ETTERS TO MY CHILDREN ON 
CHURCH SUBJECTS. Vol. I. cloth boards, price és. 
se? : 3rd edition of — : 

Distinctive Errors of Romani. A Series of 
Lecture Sermons, preached during Lent. By the Rev. 
Wm. J. E. Bennett, M.A., late Student of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and Incumbent of St. Paul's Church, Knightsbridge. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 13s. Each Lecture "sold separately, 
price 

Sermons on Miscellaneous Subjects, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, &c. 2 vols. demy 12mo. price 14s. boards; or 
separately, Vol. 1, 6s. 6d.; Vol. 2, 7s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Holy Eucharist, forming in the 
second volume a Companion to the Altar. 2 vols. i8mo. 8s. cloth, 

Three Sermons, expleising the New Marriage Act, 
with regard to C h 12mo. ls, 

A TALE 3 THE TIMES. 

Just published, in 1 vol. fool &vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 

Ambrose Wards or, the Dissenter Reclaimed. A 
Tale for the Tim 

“ For school one’ lending Wis pe gny 0 and presents, this little 

a ge well adapted, and will, we hope, obtain a wide circu- 
—Church Intelli igencer, 24th of January, i844. 
WATSON’S LENT LECTURES, 


The Prayer-Book a Safe Guide ; or, the Devout 
Charchman’s “Way of Faith and Practice. A Series of Lectures 
delivered in St. John’s Church, Cheltenham, during Lent, 1843 
by the Rev. Alexander 7 ateee. M.A, Curate of ne Charch. 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth 
CHERRY’S FASTS AND FESTIVALS. 


Cherry’s Illustrations of the Fasts and Festivals. 
A Course of Lectures delivered in the Parish Church of Burgh- 
field, Berks, by the Rev. Henry Curtis Cherry. M.A., Rector and 
Deseste Chaplain to the ight Hon. Lord be Saumarez. 

Vol. 1. foolscap 8vo. 

“We boldly secsemmend these lectures.”—Christian Remem- 
brancer. 

















Vol. II. nearly ready. 


BIRD'S LENT LECTURES. (SECOND EDITION.) 
In foolscap 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 2nd edition of 
Twelve Lectures on re Church Catechism, by the 
Rev. Charles Smith Bird, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Rector of G 
The Cottage on the Common, "The Little Gleaners, 
&e. &c. Square 16mo. price 2s. By ©. M. 
“ We bad occasion to speak favourably ofa former work from 
the same pen, and the present little volume will be found both 
interesting and wsetul for children from about six to ten years 
olc — Morning Chronicle. 








** There is a fine moral feeling, no cant, and a tenderness we 
calculated to touch the hearts, and through tbe hearts the affec- 
floes pad 9 mosthies, ¢ of yt tafeadios 5 mind. This is a sweet 

ittle book for children.""— Lit 
London; W, J, Cleaver, Baker-street, 
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~ INTERESTING WORKS, 


Suitable for Presents, 
PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER & Co. 65,CornuILL, Lonpon. 








I. 


THE RECTORY OF VALEHEAD; 
Or, RECORDS OF A HOLY HOME. 
By the Rev. R. W. EVANS, M.A. 
12th Edition, foolscap 8vo. with Plate, price 6s. cloth ; 
9s. morocco. 
ha 


THE LIFE BOOK OF A LABOURER. 
By the Author of ‘ The Bishop’s Daughter.’ 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

M1. 

THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF 
MAN. 

By D. MORISON. 
2nd Edition, enlarged, foolscap 8vo. 6s. cloth. 
1v. 


PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. 
By the Author of the ‘ Women of England.’ 
3 vols. feap. 8vo. each 7. 78. 6d. cloth; 10s. 6d. morocco. 
Each volume is complete in itself. 
v. 


THE LAST of the PLANTAGENETS: 
AN Historicat Nove. 
3rd Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


vi. 


LIFE OF MARGARET BEAUFORT, 
Countess of RicumonpD —e. and Mother of 
By CAROLINE. A. HALSTED. 
Demy 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. cloth. 
Vil. 

OBLIGATIONS OF LITERATURE 
TO THE MOTHERS OF 
ENGLAND. 

By CAROLINE A. HALSTED. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Vill. 
Works by Rev. C. B. TAYLER, 
Author of ‘ May You Like It." 
RECORDS OF A GOOD MAN’S LIFE. 


7th Edition, feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth, 


M.A. 


1x. 
MONTAGUE ; 
Or, IS THIS RELIGION? 


2nd Edition, feap. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; 9s. morocco. 


x. 
LEGENDS AND RECORDS, 
CHIEFLY HISTORICAL. 
Beautifully illustrated, post 8vo. 10s. Gd. half morocco. 


xi. 
SOCIAL EVILS AND THEIR 
REMEDY. 
A Series of Narratives. In Eight sewed Numbers, price 
1s. Gd. each, or in 4 vols. half-bound, 4s. 
The following are the Contents of the different Numbers :— 


1. The Mechanic. . The Country Town. 

2. The Lady and the Lady’s 6. Live and Let Live; 
Maid. 

3. The Pastor of Dronfells. 

4. The Labourerand his Wife. 


or 
the Manchester W. envers. 

7. The Soldier. 

8. The Leaside Farm. 


Preparing for Publication, 
SCHISM AND REPENTANCE: 
A Subject in Season. By JOSEPIL TEARNE. 
* Most of the above Books may be had handsomely 


bownd i in morocco, at an addition of about 3s. per volume 
to the price. 


A CATALOGUE of SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s PUBLICA- 
TIONS of GENERAL LITERATURE, and of Oriental and 
Emigration Works, may be obtained, gratis, on application. 


NEW WORKS 
To be published DURING MARCH, by 


Messrs. Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND 
LonaMAns. 





i. 
A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, 


THEORETICAL, and HISTORICAL, ¢ commence and 
( OMMERC IAL NAVIGATION. By R. M*CULLOCH, 

‘sq. Anentirely new po tng avo. located with Maps 
and Plans. 7 ‘alia strongly half-bound in russia, with 
flexible back, 5 (On Thursday next. 


ii. 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the THEORY and 


PRACTICE of VENTILATION; with Remarks on Warm- 
ing. Exclusive Lighting, and the “Communication of Sound, 
By D. B, REID, M.D. F.R.S.E - Se 8vo. with Diagrams, 
and 320 Engravings on Wood, 16s {On Monday next. 


ili. 
ELEMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, 


for the Use of Schools and Young Persons; comprising the 

Principles of Classification, interspersed with Amusing and 

La as Oeiginal Accounts of the meet pope: Ani- 

mals. Be MRS. LEE (formerly Mrs.’ K. Bowdich), Au- 

thor of* i... * Memoirs of Cuvier,” &c. 12mo. Wood- 

cuts. i (Just ready. 
Vv. 


CHESS STUDIES; comprising One Thou- 


sand Games of Chess actually played; presenting an unique 
Collection of fine Specimens of C hess-strat y in every stage 
of the Game, and thus forming a complete Encyclopedia of 
Reference. Selected and arranged by GEORGE WALKER. 
Medium 8vo. 10s, 6d. (On Thursday next. 


v. 
MY SOUVENIR: a Collection of Poems, 


Original and Translated. “ CAROLINE DE CRESPIGNY. 
Post 8vo. 7s. (Ready. 


THE TREASURY « of HISTORY ; com- 


prising a General Potsainatney Outline of Univeral History, 
Ancient and Modern, and a series of separate Histories of 
every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress 
and Present Condition ; the ~—— and Social Character of 
their seipactive. SO Ta their Religion, Manners. and 
Customs, &c. AMUEL MAUNDE t, Author of * The 
Treasury of Keeoledes Feap. 8vo. engraved Title and 
Frontispiece, lus. mee 12s. bound. (On Tuesday nezt. 


AN ENQUIRY ane the CURRENCY 
PRINC IPLE, the Connexion of the Curreney with Prices, 
and th e Expediency of a Separation of Issue from Banking. 
By THOMAS TOOKE, Esq. F.R.S. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


Published DURING FPEBRUARY. 


viii. 
Al v x 4 T 
THE CHRONICLE of the KINGS of 
NORWAY, from the Earliest Period of the History of the 
Northern Sea-Kings to the Middle of the l2th Century, 
commonly called The Heimskrin la. Translated from the 
Icelandic of SNORRO STURLESON, _— Notes, and a 
renee Discourse, hy NAMUBL LAING, Ky Author 
A Residence in Norway,’ ‘A ‘Tour in Sweden,’ otes ofa 
Traveller &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


AMY HERBERT. “By A Lapy. Edited 
by the Rev. WM. SEWELL, B.D. of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 9s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of 


the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOW- 
LEDGE, Vol. III. Part 2, avo. ls. ( Published Quarterly. 
“This work proceeds i ina haga manner.” — British Mag. 


MARGARET; or, c Pearl. By the 


Ree. CHARLES B. TAY LER, M.A, futher of “Records 
of a Good Man's Life,’ &c. Feap. 8vo 


“ VITAL RELIGION is the true antidote for ~~ TE error.” 


xii. 
A MANUAL of ELECTRICITY, MAG- 


By DR. LARDNER and 
ER, Snecotey of the Electrical Society. 2 vols, 
fcap. Svo. Plates, 12s. 


xiii. 
A TREATISE on MORAL FREEDOM, 


containing Inquiries into the Operations of the Intellectual 

rinciples in connexion generally with Moral Agency and 
Response rt Tk erpecuelly with Volition and Moral Free- 
dom. By W AIRNS, L.L.D., Professor of Logic 
and Belize Lettres i  Belfest College. Svo. 12s. 


PET sa METEOROLOGY. 


) 


xiv. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREW- 


ING, based on Chemical and Economical Principles; with 
Formule for Public Brewers, and Instructions for Pri- 
vate Families. By WILLIAM BLACK. Third Edition, 
revised and corrected, with considerable Additions. The 
Additions revised by Prof. GRAHAM, of the London Uni- 
versity. 8vo. 10s, 


THE TREE- LIFTER ; or,a New Method 


of Transplanting Trees. By Col. GEORGE GREENWOOD. 
8vo. Illustrative Plate, 7s. 








London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIOM, 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand, 


CLASSICAL MUSEUM; a Jou 


Philology, and of Ancient Histor d Lite 
Volume, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, Also, Nos. I. li and Tit, 





















Tnal of 
ARUNDINES CAMI, sive Musarun 


Contebeigicnsiam Lusus Canori, collesit ataue od id 
DRURY, M.A. 8vo0. ornamentally printed, 1 os. tHENRICUs 


THE PUBLIC ECONOMY yg 


ATHE he ae Prof. - YECKH; translated by G. ( + CORNEWALL 





LEW M. New Edition, revised, 8vo 





PINDAR'S EPINICIAN ODES, ani 
the FRAGMENTS OF HIS LOST COMPOSITIONS, revised 
sad exmiained. With copious Notes and Indices. By the Rer, 


DONALDSON, M.A., Head Mast 
School. 8vo. 16s. acter of the Bay 


THE NEW CRATYLUS; or, Contr. 


butions towards a more 5 ef Knowledge of the Greek Lan. 
guage. By the same, 8vo. 17s 


THE SPEECHES of DEMOSTHE. 


NES against Aphobus and Onetor; translated, with Notes ex. 
lanatory of the Athenian Laws and Institutions, by C, — 
SENNEDY, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. &yo, 9s, 


SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS of 


DEMOSTHENES, aftes the Text of DINDORF with the Read. 
ings of REISKEand BEKKER ; with English Notes, by Rev. C.T, 
PENROSE, Head Master of the Grosvenor College, Bath, 5s, 


SCHLEIERMACHIER’s INTRODUC- 


TIONS to the DiaLoou ES of PLATO. Translated by W, 
DOBSON, M.A., Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 8vo. 125.64 


THE FROGS of ARISTOPHANES, 


with English Notes. By Rev. H. P. COOKESLEY, M.A. 7%. 


THE IPHIGENIA in AULIS of 


EURIPIDES; with English Notes. The Cambridge Edition, 8¥0,%, 


A LIFE of ARISTOTLE. By J. W. 


BLAKESLEY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, ‘Cambridge. 
8vo. 85. Gd. 


SELECTIONS from the GREEK 


VERSES of SHREWSBURY SCHOOL; with an- Account of the 
lambie Metre and Style of Greek Tragedy, and Exercises ia 
Greek Tragic Senarii. 8vo. 8s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK ani 


ENGLISH TESTAMENT. ‘The Greek and the English being 
given in Parallel Columns on the same page. New and la- 
proved Edition, with Marginal References, 8s. 6d. 


THE GREEK TEXT of the ACTS of 


APOSTLES: with Notes, Original and Selected. By HAST: 
ins ROBINSON, D.D. F.A.S. 


THE MENCECHMEL of PLAUTUS, 


. ete Glossa By JAMES HILDY ABD, 
mia ra ar Christ's Coll. Cambridge. 2nd Edition, 7s. 


THE AULULARIA of PLAUTUS, 


with a Glossary and Notes. By the same, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A PRACTICAL ARABIC GRAM- 


MAR. By DUNCAN STEWART. 8vo. 16s. 


HEBREW GRAMMAR. By CHRIS 


TOPHER LEO. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the HEBREW STUDENT. 


Ry H. H. BERNARD, Hebrew Teacher in the University of 
Cambridge. 10s. 


ELEMENTS of SYRIAC GRAM 


MAR. By the Rev. G. PHILLIPS, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 


GERM. AN BOOKS. 

By PROFESSOR BERNAYS, of King’s College, London. 
COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR. 5th Edition, 5 
EXERCISES. Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d. 
EXAMPLES; a Key to the Exercises. 35 
READER;; Selections from popular Writers, with 


Translations and Notes. Third Edition, 5s 
HISTORICAL ANTHOLOGY. 7s. “4 
POETRY FOR BEGINNERS, with Notes. 
POETICAL ANTHOLOGY, Third Edition, 7% 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1844. 





REVIEWS 


A Plea for Woman. By Mrs. Hugo Reid. 
Edinburgh, Tait. 
jr is no unimportant sign of the times and 
of the tendencies of opinion, when books mul- 
tiply on one particular subject. We have 
counted on “ our library table,” within a short 
riod, not less than sixteen works having re- 
ference, in some direct form, to the present 
condition of woman—her “ mission,” her ‘ in- 
fluence,” her power to “ regenerate society,” her 
rights, claims, duties, vocation, education, and 
so forth. ‘These books, of all sizes, from the 
pamphlet of ‘ Lydia Tomkins’ to the two goodly 
volumes on ‘ Woman’s Rights and Duties,’ are of 
all degrees of merit, all shades of opinion ; some 
utterly bad, trite, vapid; made up of threadbare 
common-places, most unredeemable stuff—writ- 
ten, we presume, for ‘book societies” and 
“seminaries for young ladies.”” Some are better, 
more argumentative, and aiming at a higher 
urpose. One of the very best is the little book 
foreus. Itis not, perhaps, the least of its merits 
that itis a very little book, and that what is said 
is not only well said, but is brought within a 
conveniently small compass. The “ plea’ is 
argued with as much terseness and brevity as 
modesty and candour. We know not that we are 
prepared to agree with the writer in some of her 
opinions, but we think she has stated the case 
ina manner which gives her every right to a 
fair hearing. We hold with her, ‘that such 
opinions having been fairly started, must be 
met—if they can be met effectually—not by 
laughs and sneers, but by rational argument ;” 
and we join with her in the hope that “now the 
question (of the true position and claims of 
woman) is fairly roused, it will not again be 
allowed to shumber till it is finally adjusted.” 
Curious—the change, in opinion and in 
feeling, which has gradually taken place rela- 
tive to the true social position of one half of 
the human race!—very curious the incidental 
proofs of this change which meet us at every 
turn! Only the other day we heard the opinion 
or testimony of a woman quoted in parliament 
on some political question. In a clever article in 
the British Review on English Catholicism, we 
find the work of a woman cited at length, and with 
praise and deference, as authority on a theolo- 
gical question. Politics and polemics! where 
is this toend? orrather, whither is it to lead? 
for it is not likely to end. It is not very long 
since there was a meeting held in one of the chief 
cities of the empire for providing more effectually 
the means of education for girls in the middle 
classes of society. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, none pressed the measure, some sneered, 
some talked of “ pies and puddings,” and so the 
matter was allowed to drop. The other day a 
similar—no, not a similar, a very different— 
Meeting is held at Liverpool : a member of par- 
liament addresses his hearers on the ie 
an Ll ‘ propriety of 
giving a higher, a truer, a more useful education 
— young women of the middle classes, and 
€ people respond with cheers, and before they 
+ egy lay the foundation of a school 
girls are to be trained for the best 
purposes and highest responsibilities of this life, 
Which include, we presume, the best preparation 
for the life that is to come. 
ian ~ proves advance—more rapid than we 
— hoped and anticipated ; yet how is it 
se 7 the training of the woman has been 
=. : - importance than that of the man? 
ou bts the influence which the condition 
oy an exerts, in its turn, on that of man :— 
allow ee of common observation will at once 
t, in the whole range of the middle and 


lower classes, the mother is the parent who has most 
id of influencing the moral education of a 
amily :” 

(and not in the middle and lower classes merely, 
but in the higher, the highest among us. The 
head-master of the most aristocratic of our public 
schools, once observed, in the hearing of the 
writer, that he could immediately distinguish 
the boys who had able or careful mothers; and 
he added, “‘by the temper and habits of the 
boys we do, in most cases, judge of the mother,” 
(he did not say, of the father) : he related, at the 
same time, an instance—a strong, a lamentable 
instance—of the permanent mischief and suffer- 
ing with which the weakness and ignorance of a 
half-educated mother had visited her boys. We 
cannot do better than proceed in the words of 
the author :)— 

“Tt is allowed, also, that the impressions made on 
the heart and understanding in childhood and youth 
are so much more lasting and vivid than those of 
maturer years, that they are rarely, if ever, entirely 
effaced in after-life. Indeed, the power which the 
mother ofa family exerts—and in the nature of things 
must exert—either for good or for evil, is beyond 
calculation. Let her send into the world one child 
who, through her judicious care, has been filled with 
the active and enthusiastic love of goodness; with 
the spirit, to say all at once, of pure and enlightened 
Christianity ; and who can estimate, in its far-reach- 
ing and wide-spreading results, the extent of the 
influence which, through this one child, she may ex- 
ercise over the generations of men? But the reverse 
will also hold good. Let her send a child into the 
world whosetemper she has neglected, or perhaps even 
inflamed by her own evil example, whose principles 
are altogether unfixed, who has nothing to guide 
him in the path of duty, much less anything to keep 
him steadily going forward in it, in spite of strong 
temptation and great obstacles, The evil influence 
exercised in this case is as great as the good in the 
former one. To neither’of them is it possible to set 
any bounds, or to say decidedly, here it must stop 
short.” 

In the succeeding chapter, the author ably 
refutes some of the common-place notions about 
“‘woman’s influence.” We hear it said, in 
all sorts of gallant and poetical phrases, that 
“woman’s influence” is of that weight and 
importance, that it is sufficient to procure for 
her “even more than justice.” In the first 
lace, do we not see this boasted influence 
in the absence of all admitted rights, all real 
power, abused to the meanest purposes, cun- 
ningly and ry ergs J exercised to the de- 
terioration of both sexes? secondly, great as 
it is, and great as is the mischief it has en- 
abled her to do, has it as yet procured her 
even justice? Besides it is au fond a mistake 
to assume, that female influence is the great 
influence :— 

“ Very far from this being the truth, we believe 
that the influence which man exerts over woman is 
even greater than that of woman over man. Our 
principal reason for thinking so, is, that the mind of 
man—whether essentially so or not—is at present 
stronger and more vigorous than that of woman ; and 
we believe it to be an established fact, that when two 
minds of different calibre are brought much into 
contact, the strong mind will, in nine cases out of 
ten, obtain the most complete ascendancy over the 
comparatively-weak mind, It is this consideration 
which leads us to the conclusion, that the influence 
exerted by man is, at least, equal to that exerted by 
woman, if not much superior to it. Yet how often 
do we see female influence insisted on, while that of 
man is passed by in total silence. No! influence is 


one sex alone upon the other. It seems almost self- 
evident that it must be reciprocal,_must be exer- 
cised by both sexes upon each other,—and most 
powerfully by the strongest and most privileged. As 
a proof of this, how often do we see husbands over- 
powering their wives by this potent instrument alone, 
and forcing them to submit to injustice, both to them- 





not exclusively female: it cannot be exercised by | 





selves and children, from which even our present in 
efficient laws would protect them, if appealed to. 
Let us then hear no more of female influence, as if 
it were an equivalent for all the rights which man 
possesses; for the possession, of those rights, far 
from annihilating man's influence, gives it tenfold 
weight.” 

Mrs. Reid next takes to pieces another futility 
in the indefinite significance attached to the 
term ‘* Woman’s Sphere :”— 

“ Of course, no one wishes to take her out of what 
he considers her true and proper sphere. We should 
think there could not be two opinions as to the pro- 
priety of her moving in the sphere which God and 
nature intended her to fill; the only difficulty is in 
deciding what that true and natural sphere is. As 
long as opinions are so various on that point, it is 
not very philosophical to use the phrase as if its 
meaning were quite undisputed.” 

“ We believe that a great many of the loose and 
erroneous notions which people pick up, rather than 
acquire, regarding the nature of woman's duties, 
have their origin in the partial nature of the institu- 
tions of society with regard to her. Those institu- 
tions had their foundation, and were very valuable, 
in times of strife and danger, when might almost 
constituted right ; but when a more peaceful state of 
society has succeeded—when we hope right will be 
found to constitute might—is it not proper to exa- 
mine the legacy which these stormy days have left 
us, and see whether, in our present condition, it is 
worth retaining or not? * * There is yet another 
consideration connected with this subject worthy of 
our attention. If all woman’s duties are to be con- 
sidered as so strictly domestic, and if God and nature 
have really so circumscribed her sphere of action— 
what are we to think of the dreadful depravity of 
thousands upon thousands of unprotected females, 
who actually prefer leaving their only proper sphere, 
and working for their own subsistence—to starvation ? 
Is it not shocking to see their consciences so seared 
that they are quite unaware of the dreadful nature 
of the course they are following! Ought not such 
wicked creatures to be exterminated? Or if we 
charitably allow them to cover their sins under the 
strong plea of necessity, what are we to think of that 
state of society which absolutely forces thousands of 
unfortunates to contradict their own nature—not by 
enlightening or enlarging their sphere—but by thrust- 
ing them entirely out of it? We say thrusting them 
entirely out, because we consider that domestic duties, 
though not occupying the whole of woman's sphere, 
ought always to form an integral part of it ; and be- 
cause few women are induced to work for themselves, 
except under the influence of such a pressure from 
without as obliges them to devote their whole time 
to any occupation they may choose, for obtaining 
subsistence, to the exclusion of course of all the pecu- 
liar duties of their sphere.” 

This is very well and fercibly put. 

What we do most insist upon as the primary 
source of incalculable mischief, is the contra- 
diction between the assumed and the real posi- 
tion of the woman in these days: between what 
is called her proper sphere by the laws of God. 
and nature, and what is her real —_ by the 
law of necessity, and by the complex relations 
of artificial existence. We say that here is a 
lie, a simulacrum, as Mr. Carlyle would call it, 
standing up in the very midst of society. We 
exclaim “‘ Down with it, even to the ground!” 
For while this perplexed and barbarous anomaly 
exists, fretting like an ulcer at the heart of 
society, all other specifics are in vain; they do 
not reach the disease. The question must be 
settled one way or another; either let the man 
in all the relations of life be held the natural 
guardian of the woman, responsible for her well- 
being and her maintenance—or, if she be liable 
to be thrust from the sanctuary of home to pro- 
vide for herself, through the exercise of such 
faculties as God has given her, let her at least 
have fair play :—and while we bind the burthen 
on her back, and put the staff in her hand, let 
not her legs be tied and her eyes blindfolded. 
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We must repeat what we urged on a former oc-" 


easion (No. 803); in these days the woman is 
educated for one destiny, and another is almost 
inevitably before her. Her education instructs 
her to love and adorn her home, (the woman’s 
ie sphere!) cultivates her affections, refines 

er sensibilities, gives her no higher aim than 
to please man, her protector, and allows her no 
other ambition than to become a good wife and 
mother. Thus prepared, or, rather unprepared, 
her destiny sends her forth into the world to 
toil for her daily bread, as though she had nerves 
of iron; to encounter on every side barbarous 
prejudices, adverse institutions formed and 
framed in a social state, quite different from 
that which exists at present; and she must 
learn to protect herself, or she is more likely to 
be the victim and prey of her “ protector, man,” 
than his helpmate and companion. 

In the next chapters the author puts in the 
claim of woman to equal civil rights, i. e. the 
right of being represented in the government of 
her country, not meaning, of course, that all 
women should possess a privilege which has as 
yet been only conferred on certain classes of 
men, but that women who possess property in 
their own right, should have the same power of 
voting which property gives to the other sex: 

“ We are aware that it is said, that woman is vir- 
tually represented in Parliament, her interests being 
the same as those of man; but the many laws which 
have been obliged to be passed to protect them from 
their nearest male relatives, are a sufficient answer. 
The simple fact of such laws being necessary, would 
be a strong presumption that woman requires to have 
her interests really represented in the Legislature ; 
but the manifestly unjust nature of the laws which 
this necessity has produced, convert presumption 
into proof, by showing most distinctly, that no senti- 
ment, either of justice or gallantry, has been suffi- 
cient to ensure anything like impartiality in the laws 
between the sexes. Those laws, then, are in them- 
selves a convincing proof, first, that woman requires 
representation, and, second, that she is not repre- 
sented. So utterly unjust are they,—as we shall 
show when treating more particularly on that sub- 
ject,—that no real representative of woman could 
have any share in the making of them. They are 
evidently the production of men legislating for their 
own most obvious interests, (I say obvious, because 
their own true and deep interest was to do justice,) 
without the slightest reference to the injustice they 
were committing against women. * * Denying that 
women are represented, infers another great wrong 
done them. No taxation without representation, is 
the great motto of the British constitution. Does 
the tax-gatherer pass the door of the self-dependent 
and solitary female? Do the various commodities 
she consumes, come to her charged only with the 
price of their seoteattll and carriage to her? Or is 
a fourth, or even a third added to that price, which 
goes into the public treasury ? If she must pay, why 
cannot she also vote? * * It is said, that this change 
would introduce disorder, and subvert all subordi- 
nation,—that it would be sacrificing the strong to the 
weak ; but this is a very groundless fear. If really 
more vigorous and powerful, both of body and mind, 
than woman, man must ever retain the ascendancy. 
From what, then, springs the apprehension, that 
justice to woman would be followed by insubordina- 
tion on her part, is hard to say. For our part, we 
cannot even understand why these things are feared. 
Female domination seems to our mind a chimera of 
the most fanciful kind. We are afraid that this ar- 
gument is used more with the view of throwing ridi- 
cule upon the just claims of woman, than from any 
serious idea of its force.” 

The objections are then examined, and gone 
into very fairly, and with a becoming modesty ; 
we have not room for all the arguments pro and 
con; but we think the grand objection has not 
been met, and that it cannot be set aside as yet 
—i.e. the inexpediency of such a change at this 
time—no doubt it must come, and it will. In 
the abstract we agree with Bentham, that there 
is “no valid reason for the exclusion of females 





from the civil rights of every other free subject 


who pays taxes, holds property, and is held re- 
senile to the law, particularly as there has 
been no objection in civilized countries to the 
vesting of royal, and, in some cases, of absolute 
power in the hands of a woman.” We also agree 
with him, that for the present the public mind 
is unprepared for such a change—and both men 
and women must be better educated to make it 
advantageous. But the favourite argument, the 
grand objection with a certain set of writers, 
that the innate delicacy of the woman would 
necessarily suffer from such a state of things, is 
taken up by the author with a courage worthy 
of the cause she pleads. She makes a distant 
allusion to those “terrible disorders and des- 
perate vices of society, a fearful and shuddering 
glimpse of which is all that her own ideas of 
propriety allow to a modest woman,” and thus 
proceeds :— 

“ We cannot help thinking that a better acquaint- 
ance with those dreadful evils, and even great efforts 
to amend them, are perfectly consistent with female 
delicacy. The possession of a truer and more com- 
plete knowledge on this painful subject, by women 
in general, would do more to lessen the numbers of 
the most unfortunate outcasts of society—many of 
them more sinned against than sinning—than all the 
secret discussions of the House of Commons. How- 
ever pleasant it may be for women themselves to in- 
trench themselves in decorum and refinement from 
so painful a knowledge, and however consonant such 
behaviour may be to the prejudices of society,—yet 
such is not the manner in which those terrible dis- 
orders can be remedied. It certainly seems to us 
that there are no vices so desperate that they ought 
not to be unfolded to female eyes, of which females 
are themselves the partakers and most miserable 
victims. However painful the discussion of such 
subjects may be—and painful they must ever be to 
every refined and delicate mind whether male or 
female—yet, since the discussion is necessary, it 
ought not to be shrunk from. Since females are 
also even more interested than males in the sup- 
pression of those evils, we can see no propriety what- 
ever in endeavouring to keep them in ignorance of 
their existence.” 

Now we will add, that the assumption that 
the woman violates the decorum of her sex by 
appearing to know that which she does know, 
that which all the world snows she knows; the 
common, and most wicked and fatal assump- 
tion, that “women have nothing to do” with 
certain questions of morality, lying deep at the 
very root and core of society, has falschood on 
the very face of it,—and yet no one dares to look 
it in the face! If woman has not to do with 
what concerns the fidelity of her husband, the 
health and virtue of her sons, the peace and 
honour of her daughters, with what, in Heaven’s 
name, has she to fo? 


We will only refer here to some striking and 
excellent passages on this subject :— 

“*Ts a woman one instant so perfect that vice is 
not even to be mentioned in her hearing; and the 
next—fallen perhaps through her very ignorance of 
evil—such a monster that her condition cannot be 
mentioned to her more virtuous or more fortunate 


sisters? No! had she been taught—at the expense, 
doubtless, of some painful but salutary shocks to her 
delicacy—the usual consequences moral and physical 
of the step she was about to take, she would never 
have gone near, far less gone over the fatal precipice 
** That refinement and delicacy of feeling which is 
coexistent with vice, deserves no great sympathy ; 
we care little how much it is wounded, and would 
rejoice to see it altogether destroyed. We are none 
of those who think that vice loses half its evil by 
losing all its grossness. We would much rather it 
would show itself in its native deformity, that it might 
be hated as it deserves.” 


The examination of the laws relating espe- 
cially to woman in her own person, and with 
regard to her children, her property, &c. is very 
acutely and candidly summed up. Mrs, Reid 





observes how much oppression women in gener} 
will endure before appealing to law, and th 
probability that abundance of tyranny is exer. 
cised over women which is never made public, 
Of this there can be no doubt. We ourselyg 
heard one of the principal magistrates in London 
say, that the thing which had most astonished hin 
on the bench was, the inconceivable amount of 
ill treatment and brutality the wretched womey 
of the lower classes endure before they ap 
to the law for protection; they have a feelj 
that the law is against them as women; tha 
they have scarcely a claim to equal justice; and 
what they endure under this impression woul 
not, he said, “‘ be believed or conceived.” 

The chapter on Education being the best in 
the book, and the one which at this time will be 
read with most interest, we shall consider here. 
after. 

The Works of William Shakespeare, with his Life, 

By J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. Whittaker & Co, 
So little is known of our great dramatic poet, 
and that little so mixed up with conjectures, 
that a new Life, filling the larger half of a thick 
octavo volume, promises little more than a fur- 
ther series of ingenious suppositions and contra- 
dictory conclusions—plausible perhaps, and at 
times probable, but theories which gain few 
converts, suppositions that unsettle, and conclu- 
sions that do not convince. We are here de- 
scribing what our feelings would have been in 
taking up a new Life of Shakspeare, written by 
any one but the author of the biography before 
us. Mr. Collier’s name, however, is so intimately 
connected with the life and writings of the Poet, 
he has done so much, and has laboured so dili- 
gently to unsphere him, to make him known 
individually at our fire-sides, that a new Life of 
Shakspeare, with such a name to it, does excite 
expectation. We do not want either fine writing 
or new theories about Shakspeare: we have had 
plenty of both already: we want facts, trivial 
though they be; and it is in ferreting out facts 
and adjusting minute incidents, that Mr. Collier 
has acquired a name for successful industry and 
pains-taking investigation. 

Nor have our expectations about the work 
before us been disappointed. It is true we had 
been taught to pare them down to a moderate 
compass, entertaining, as was right, a grateful 
recollection of Mr. Collier’s services on two or 
three other occasions—his ‘ History of the Stage, 
his ‘ New Facts,’ his ‘ New Particulars,’ and his 
‘ Life of Alleyn,’ being so many outlets fore- 
stalling the originality of the narrative before 
us. It is no just cause for quarrel with Mr. 
Collier, that he had obliged us heretofore; of 
that he has reproduced in a connected narrative 
his catalogue of Shakspearian discoveries; 
indulged occasionally in perhapses, and # is very 
likely, and it seems probable, and it must have 
been, and we feel assured; those unwelcome 
nothings that choke and encumber the few facts, 
the tomb-stone kind of information, which we 
possess about Shakspeare. These perhapses, ii 
deed, are not of frequent occurrence, and Mr. 
Collier may have ventured on them in the belief 
that thirty years of unwearied research into the 
history of his author entitled him to be heard 
on points wherein we are only half informed or 
not informed at all. We are the more willing 
to sanction the privilege he has assumed, inas- 
much as he at all times states his views without 
dictatorial assumption. a: 

Aubrey’saccount of Shakspeare, the first piece 
of biography in point of time, is a pleasing pape’ 
of traditionary gossip, told by an inquiring a” 
credulous man. The Life by Rowe, the first 
in point of publication, is not only well 
earnestly written, but of some authority, from 


the traditions it preserves from the commullr 
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cations of Betterton, who had ample opportu- 
nities of being well informed. Of the eleven facts 
which Malone allows to Rowe, two, he says, are 
certainties (the poet's birth and death)—one 
at least doubtful, (his befriending Ben Jonson), 
and eight are altogether false. Oldys and 
others, following in the wake of Aubrey and 
Rowe, added a few casual notices, of uncertain 
authority, to the general stores; and Johnson, by 

inting at full length the story of the poet's first 
Poston occupation, that of holding horses at 
the theatre doors, gave the weight of his authority 
to a tradition which would have sunk into de- 
served neglect but for the celebrity of its reviver. 
Then came Steevens with his summary in seven 
lines—* All that is known with any degree of 
certainty —e Shakspeare, is—that he 
was born at Stratford-upon-Avon—married and 
had children there—went to London, where he 
commenced actor, and wrote poems and plays 
—returned to Stratford, made his will, died and 
was buried.” This was enough to rouse Malone, 
aman endowed with a zeal and perseverance 
that never flagged, however unsuccesful. This 
most indefatigable of men sought in parish re- 
isters and in public records, in printed books 
and in private repositories, for materials to re- 
move the melancholy wergreryy | that had been 
made by Steevens. He was not, however, so suc- 
cessful as he deserved to have been; yet the 
Life, which he never lived to complete, contains 
perhaps but a small portion of his actual collec- 
tions, What he did not confirm, he succeeded 
in unsettling—so that he furnished, at one and 
the same time, facts for future transcription, and 
arguments for others to adopt. We shall pass 


over the two bulky volumes of Dr. Drake, to 
mention Mr. Dyce’s brief biography as a faith- 
ful gathering together of the facts then known 
(1832), and Mr. Campbell’s Memoir of the 


poet as meritorious in its way, but without 
any new fact to recommend it. We now come 
to Mr. Knight, with his ‘Store of Knowledge’ 
Life, his ‘ Pictorial Biography,’ his ‘ Cabinet 
Memoir,’ and his single Seas. Mr. Knight 
is not a writer of biography to our liking; he 
builds hypothesis upon hypothesis, and Towers 
of Babel that totter and shake, like children’s 
castles made of cards: but he writes agreeably, 
and if he would confine his fancy within due 
bounds, he might weave together the disjointed 
materials ofa life, into one continuous and harmo- 
nious narrative. Mr. Collier must now claim our 
attention, as his facts are occasionally new, and 
his inferences of some importance. 


The earliest date at which we hear of a Shak- 
speare in the borough of Stratford, is the 17th 
of June, 1555, when one Thomas Siche instituted 
aproceeding for the recovery of eight pounds from 
John Shakyspere, of Stratford, in the county of 
Warwick, glover. This John Shakspeare was, 
it ls presumed, the father of the poet. But does 
this tally with Aubrey’s statement, that his 
father was a butcher, ‘or with Rowe's, that he 
was a considerable dealer in wool? A man, too, 
often in pecuniary difficulties, as John Shak- 
> is proved to have been, may have 
changed his calling, or pursued more than 
one vocation. Be this as it may, Mr. Collier 
thinks that Malone was right in rejecting the 
traditions preserved by Aubrey and Rowe, in 
favour of a document so decisive in its descrip- 
tion. In the year 1557, or about that time, this 
John Shakspeare married Mary Arden, seventh 
and youngest daughter of Robert Arden, of 

‘ilmecote in Warwickshire, husbandman. Of 
this Robert Arden, Mr. Collier has something 
that is new to set before his readers :— 

“Malone, not having the information we now 
Possess before him, was of opinion that Robert Arden, 
who married Agnes Webbe, and died in 1556, had 





only four daughters, but the fact undoubtedly is that 


he had at least seven. On the 7th and 17th July, 
1550, he executed two deeds, by which he made over 
to Adam Palmer and Hugh Porter, in trust for some 
of his daughters, certain lands and tenements in Snit- 
terfield. In these deeds he mentions six daughters 
by name, four of them married and two single ;—viz. 
Agnes Stringer, (who had been twice married, first 
to John Hewyns) Joan Lambert, Katherine Etkins, 
Margaret Webbe, Jocose Arden, and Alicia Arden. 
Mary, his youngest daughter, was not included, and 
it is possible that he had either made some other 
provision for her, or that, by a separate and subse- 
quent deed of trust, he gave to her an equivalent in 
Snitterfield for what he had made over to her sisters. 
It is quite certain that Mary Arden brought property 
in Snitterfield, as part of her fortune, to her husband 
John Shakespeare.” 

Robert Arden, the father, diedin 1556, and in 
1558 Mary Arden, the wife of John Shakspeare, 
had a daughter named Joan baptized at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon :— 

“ What were the circumstances of John Shakes- 
peare at the time of his marriage we can only con- 





jecture. It has been shown that two years before 
that event a claim of 8/. was made upon him in the | 
borough court of Stratford, and we must conclude 
either that the money was not due and the demand | 
unjust, or that he was unable to pay the debt, and | 
was therefore proceeded against. The issue of the | 
suit is not known ; but in the next year he seems to | 
have been established in business as a glover, a branch 
of trade much carried on in that part of the king- 
dom.” 

The issue of this marriage were, Ist, Joan 
baptized at Stratford 15th of Sept. 1558, and 
supposed to have died young; 2nd, Margaret 
baptized at Stratford, 2nd of December 1562, 
and buried at Stratford 30th of April 1563 ; 3rd, 
William, baptized at Stratford 26th of April 
1564; 4th, Gilbert, baptized at Stratford 13th 
of October 1566, and of whose subsequent history 
we literally know nothing, not even when or 
where he died; 5th, Joan, baptized at Stratford 
15th of April 1569, and married to William 
Hart, a hatter in Stratford; 6th, Anne, baptized 
at Stratford 28th of Sept. 1571, buried at Strat- 
ford 4th of April 1579 ; 7th, Richard, baptized 
at Stratford 11th of March 1573, buried at Strat- 
ford 4th of Feb. 1612; 8th, Edmund, baptized 
at Stratford 3rd of May 1580, and buried in 
St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, 3lst of Dec. 
1607. The Shakspeares seem to have been a 
short-lived race. Richard and Edmund died 
before their distinguished brother; Gilbert is 
said to have survived the Restoration : if he sur- 
vived his brother William, why is there no men- 
tion of him in his will? here is a new difficulty. 
The poet has remembered his only surviving 
sister—why did he overlook his only surviving 
brother? The commentators are silent on this 
subject. 

It has been a point much controverted of late 
years, whether the poet’s father could or could 
not write his own name. Malone assures us that 
John Shakspeare could not write his own name, 
that he was a marksman, and that his mark 
“nearly resembles the letter A, and was perhaps 
chosen in honour of the lady he had married.” 
Mr. Knight contended for a time (in two of his 
three biographies), that the father could write 
his own name, and that the very paper referred 
to by Malone as containing his mark, actually 
contains his signature. ‘To prove his own posi- 
tion, Mr. Knight engraves a fac-simile of the 
—— paper, but his fac-simile is at variance 
with his printed description. At this stage of 
the controversy, Mr. Collier comes in to decide 
the question :— 

“Two new documents have recently come to light 
which belong to this period, and which show, beyond 
all dispute, that although John Shakespeare had 
risen to a station so respectable as that of bailiff of 
Stratford, with his name in the commission of the 
peace, he was not able to write, Malone referred to 


the records of the borough to estabush that in 1565, 
when John Wheler was called upon by nineteen 
aldermen and burgesses to undertake the duties of 
bailiff, John Shakespeare was among twelve other 
marksmen,including George Whately, the then bailiff, 
and Roger Sadler, the * head alderman.’ There was, 
therefore, nothing remarkable in this inability to 
write ; and if there were any doubt upon this point, (it 
being a little ambiguous whether the signum referred 
to the name of Thomas Dyxun, or of John Shake- 
speare) it can never be entertained hereafter, because 
the Shakespeare Society has been put in possession 
of two warrants, granted by John Shakespeare as 
bailiff of Stratford, the one dated the 3rd, and the other 
the 9th December, 11 Elizabeth, for the caption of 
John Ball and Richard Walcar, on account of debts 
severally due from them, to both of which his mark 
only is appended, The same fact is established by 
two other documents, belonging to a period ten years 
subsequent.” 

Mary Shakspeare the mother, it now appears, 
could not write her name, for the Shakespeare 
Society possess a document with her mark upon 
it, a bad imitation of the letter M. 

We have not yet done with the poet’s father. 


| It has been supposed,” says Mr. Collier, “ on 


the authority of a grant of arms from the Herald’s 
College to John Shakespeare, that some of the 
poet’s ancestors were advanced and rewarded 
with lands and tenements in Warwickshire for 
services rendered to Henry VII.; but the rolls 
of that reign have been recently most carefully 
searched, and the name of Shakespeare, according 
to any mode of spelling it, does not occur in 
them.” ‘This one difficulty is followed by an- 
other, the grant of arms referred to citing a previ- 
ous grant to the father of the poet, made, it is 
said, by Cooke (Clarencieux). Now, Cooke’s 
original book, in which he entered the arms he 
granted, has been preserved in the Herald’s 
College, and we find in it no note, says Mr. Col- 
lier, ‘of any such concession to John Shake- 
speare. It is true,” he adds, “ that this book 
might not contain memoranda of all the arms 
Cooke had granted, but it is a circumstance de- 
serving notice, that in this case such an entry is 
wanting.” 

The second grant, that of 1596, was obtained, 
Mr. Collier thinks, at the intercession of the 
poet, who had then actually purchased, or was 
on the eve of purchasing, ‘ New Place,’ the house 
in which he died. ‘‘ That William Shakespeare,” 
says Mr. Collier, “could not have procured a 
grant of arms for himself in 1596, is highly 
probable, from the fact that he was an actor (a 
profession then much looked down upon), and 
not of arank of life to entitle him to it; he may 
therefore have very fairly and properly put for- 
ward his father’s name and claims as having been 
Bailiff of Stratford, and coupled that fact with 
the deserts and rewards of the Ardens under 
Henry VII.” :— 

“Tt appears that Sir William Dethick, garter- 
king-at-arms in 1596 and 1599, was subsequently 
called to account for having granted coats to persons 
whose station in society and circumstances gave them 
no right to the distinction. The case of John Shake- 
speare was one of those complained of in this respect ; 
and had Clarencieux Cooke really put his name in 
1568-9 to any such patent as, it was asserted, had 
been exhibited to Sir William Dethick, a copy of it, 
or some record of it, would probably have remained 
in the office of arms in 1596 ; and the production of 
that alone, proving that he had merely acted on the 
precedent of Clarencieux Cooke, would, to a con- 
siderable extent at least, have justified Sir William 
Dethick. No copy, nor record, was however so 
produced, but merely a memorandum at the foot of 
the confirmation of 1596, that an original grant had 
been sent or shown, which memorandum may have 
been added when Sir William Dethick’s conduct was 
called in question ; and certain other statements are 
made at the bottom of the same document, which 
would be material to Garter’s vindication, but which 





are not borne out by facts, One of these statements is, 
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that John Shakespeare, in 1596, was worth 5002. an 
error certainly as regarded him, but a truth probably 
as regarded his son. It is really a matter of little 
moment whether John Shakespeare did or did not 
obtain a grant of arms while he was bailiff of Strat- 
ford ; but we are strongly inclined to think that he 
did not, and that the assertion that he did, and that 
he was worth 500/. in 1596, originated with Sir W. 
Dethick, when he subsequently wanted to make out 
his own vindication from the charge of having con- 
ceded arms to various persons without due caution 
and inquiry.” 

Mr. Collier proves that the poet’s father was 
in pecuniary difficulties eight or ten years before 
the year in which the commentators agree that 
William Shakspeare left Stratford for London. 
In 1578 he mortgaged his wife’s estate at Astyes 
for 40/. (this fact was known before); but Mr. 
Collier has ascertained that in 1579 John Shake- 
speare parted with his wife's interest in two tene- 
ments at Snitterfield for the small sum of 4/. In 
1586 he was deprived of his gown, and removed 
from the magistracy of Stratford. ‘What con- 
nexion,” says Mr. Collier, “this last event may 
have had with William Shakespeare’s determina- 
tion to quit Stratford, cannot now be known; but 
it will not fail to be remarked, that in point of date 
the events seem to have been coincident.” The 
coincidence is, indeed, curious ; for if the father’s 
necessities had any particular influence on the 
fortunes of the son, it would tend to show that 
the poet had adopted, at this time, the calling of 
his Either. There is yet another point of some 
moment in the history of John Shakspeare: the 
poet’s father was a recusant :— 

“ A document has recently been discovered in the 
State Paper Office, which is highly interesting with 
respect to the religious tenets, or worldly circum- 
stances, of Shakespeare’s father in 1592. Sir Thomas 
Lucy, Sir Fulk Greville, Sir Henry Goodere, Sir 
John Harrington, and four others, having been ap- 
pointed commissioners to make inquiries ‘ touching 
all such persons’ as were ‘ jesuits, seminary priests, 
fugitives, or recusantes,’ in the county of Warwick, 
sent to the Privy Council what they call their ‘second 
certificate,” on the 25th September 1592. It is 
divided into different heads, according to the respec- 
tive hundreds, parishes, &c., and each page is signed 
by them. One of these divisions applies to Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and the return of names there is thus 
introduced :— 

** The names of all sutch Recusantes as have bene here- 
tofore presented for not cominge monethlie to the 
church, according to her Majesties lawes, and yet 
are thought to forbeare the church for debt, and 


for feare of processe, or for some other worse faultes, 
or for age, sicknes, or impotencie of bodice.” 


The names which are appended to this introduction 
are the following: — 
**Mr. John Wheeler, 
John Wheeler his son, 
Mr. John Shackspere, 
Mr. Nicholas Barneshurste, 
Thomas James, alias Gyles, 
and opposite to them, separated by a bracket, we 
ead these words: — 
‘I is sayd, that these last nine coome not to churche for 
feare of processe of debte,’” 

This paper is, indeed, a ‘ confession of faith,” 
supplying the place of an undoubted forgery. 
The first certificate has not been found in the 
State Paper Office after the most diligent search. 

The recent discoveries of consequence made 
by Mr. Collier, bear more upon the circum- 
stances of John Shakspeare than the life and 
writings of his celebrated son. So little is known 
of Shakspeare, that an accidental contemporary 
allusion to him, of any kind, is received as a 
welcome addition to eke that little out into some- 
thing more. He who is so allied to humanity 
in his writings, so well-known—through the rich 
treasures of his recorded mind—is so individually 
unknown, that the least circumstance making him 
one of us, or that brings him one half-inch nearer 


William Bainton, 
Richard Harrington, 
William Fluellen, 
George Bardolphe*.” 


*** Hence we see that Shakespeare took two names in his 
‘Henry V.’ from persons who bore them in his native town. 
Awdrey was also a female appellation known in Stratford, 
as appears elsewhere in the same document.” 





to an actual existence, is an accession of interest. 
In this spirit we receive a new document which 
Mr. Collier has brought to light, proving, that 
in 1597, a year of great dearth, “‘ Wm. Shacke- 
spere, of Chapple-Street-Ward, in Stratford- 
upon-Avon,” had “ten quarters of corn”’ in his 
possession. The Note from whence this informa- 
tion is derived, was taken in order to ascertain 
how much corn and malt there really was in the 
town. The name of John Shakspeare is not found 
in any part of this return. ‘“ This fact,” says 
Mr. Collier, ‘‘ gives additional probability to the 
belief that the two old people were living, at this 
time, in the house of their son William.” New 
Place, bought by Shakspeare of Hercules Under- 
hill, is in Chapple-Street Ward. The purchase 
must, therefore, have been made before 1597, as 
we are not aware that Shakspeare died possessed 
of any other freehold property in that ward. 

John Shakspeare would seem to have been 
fond of plays: the earliest record of the repre- 
sentation of plays at Stratford, is dated in the 
year when he was bailiff :— 

“The earliest record of the representation of any 
playsin Stratford-upon-Avon, is dated in the year when 
John Shakespeare was bailiff: the precise season is not 
stated, but it was in 1569, when ‘ the Queen’s Players’ 
(meaning probably, at this date, one company of her 
‘Interlude Players,’ retained under that name by 
her father and grandfather) received 9s. out of the 
corporate funds, while the Earl of Worcester’s ser- 
vants in the same year obtained only 12d. In 1573, 
just before the grant of the royal license to them, 
the Earl of Leicester's Players, of whom James 
Burbage was the leader, received 6s. 8d.; and in the 
next year the companies acting under the names of 
the Earls of Warwick and Worcester obtained 17s. 
and 5s. 7d. respectively. It is unnecessary to state 
precisely the sums disbursed at various times by the 
bailiff, aldermen, and burgesses, but we may notice, 
that in 1577 the players of the Earls of Leicester 
and Worcester again exhibited ; and in 1579 we hear 
of a company in Stratford patronised by one of the 
female nobility, (a very unusual circumstance) the 
Countess of Essex. ‘Lord Strange’s men’ (at this | 
date not players, but tumblers) also exhibited in the 
same year, and in 1580 the Earl of Derby’s players 





were duly rewarded. The same encouragement was 
given to the companies of the Earls of Worcester | 
and Berkeley in 1581 ; but in 1582 we only hear of | 
the Earl of Worcester’s actors having been in the | 
town. In 1583 the Earl of Berkeley’s players, and | 
those of Lord Chandois, performed in Stratford, while, 

in the next year, three companies appear to have 

visited the borough. In 1586 ‘the players’ (without 

mentioning what company) exhibited ; and in 1587 

no fewer than five associations were rewarded : viz. the 

Queen’s Players, and those of the Earls of Essex, 

Leicester, and Stafford, with ‘another company,’ the 

nobleman countenancing them not being named.” 

Very many of our early actors, the friends 
and fellows of Shakspeare, were Warwickshire 
worthies. Burbage and Thomas Greene were 
born on the banks of the poetic Avon; and the 
names of Slye, Heminge, and Nicholas Tooley 
occur in the muster books of the county for the 
year 1569. 

As we have now nearly done with the new 
facts discovered by Mr. Collier in direct con- 
nexion with Shakspeare, we shall turn to his 
opinions on points of moment. He decidedly 
concurs with Malone in thinking that Shakspeare 
was employed for a time in an attorney’s office. 
He is of opinion that Shakspeare “was not a 
very happy married man,” and that “there is 
no proof that his wife ever returned with him to 
London, or resided with him during any of his 
lengthened sojourns in the metropolis.” Of the 
marriage-bond he says, ‘ The object of the bond 
was to obtain such a dispensation from the Bishop 
of Worcester as would authorize a clergyman to 
unite the bride and groom after only a single 
publication of the banns; and it is not to be 
concealed or denied, that the whole proceeding 
seems to indicate haste and secresy.” He can- 








not entirely discredit what Mr. Gifford call 
“the cherished peccadillo of deer-stealing »”_ 
and thinks, that though Sir Thomas Luey had 
no park, he may have had deer, for that his sue, 
cessor had deer, is proved by the late publication 
of the Egerton Papers, wherein we find Sip 
Thomas Lucy sending, in 1602, a present of g 
buck to the Lord Keeper Egerton, at Harefield 
He cannot countenance the speculation, he 
says, that Shakspeare was at Kenilworth durine 
the princely pleasure of the place, reserying 
—- and necessarily too, the whole of his 

elief for points equally obscure, and more after 
his own fancy. He has no hesitation in stating 
his full belief that Shakspeare is the “ pleasant 
Willy” of Spenser’s poem; and so fully has he 
persuaded himself of this, that he alludes to it 
twice over, and in remote pages, as a settled 
certainty—as something that had never been 
doubted, or could not admit of a doubt. He 
connects, very ingeniously, Lord Southampton’s 
supposed gift of 1,000/. (5,000/. of our money) 
with the publication of ‘Venus and Adonis’ 
and the building of ‘ The Globe.’ This is ney, 
and worthy of further consideration. King 
James’s amicable letter of thanks, written with 
his own hand, may have been, he says, “a privy 
seal under the sign manual.” He is fully per- 
suaded, after the most minute and patient eXa- 
mination, that Shakspeare never printed a play, 
or sanctioned the publication of one, but that 
he saw the first editions of his ‘ Venus and 
Adonis’ and his ‘ Lucrece’ through the press, 
He omits all allusion to the questioned authen- 
ticity of the H.S. letter, and believes in the story 
of Shakspeare’s befriending Ben Jonson when 
Ben stood in need of a friend among the servants 
of the Lord Chamberlain. For this last belief he 
assigns grounds so excellent, and trips Mr. 
Gifford up so neatly, that he will find many to 
adopt so pleasant a conviction. 

Mr. Collier’s Life abounds in minute and 
curious information connected with our early 
stage, and the great dramatic contemporaries of 
his author. There is an extract from a letter in 
the State Paper Office, showing that Burbage 
died worth more than 300/. a-year in land; a 
curious note about Nash and his play called 
‘ The Isle of Dogs ;’ some new and minute in- 
formation about John Fletcher, his father, the 
Bishop, and the Lady Baker ; with curious par- 
ticulars from Howes’ own copy of his Chronicle, 
recording the demolition of our early theatres: 


“The Globe was pulled downe to the ground by 
Sir Mathew Brand on Munday, the 14 of April, 1644, 
to make tenements in the rome of it. The Black 
Friers play house,in Black Friers London, which 
had stood many yeares, was pulled down to the 
ground on Munday, the 6 day of August, 1655, and 
tenements built in the rome. The play house m 
Salisbury Courte, in Fleete streete, was pulled down 
by a company of souldiers, set on by the Sectaries of 
these sad times, on Saturday, the 24th day of March, 
1649. The Phenix, in Druery Lane, was pulled down 
also this day, being Saturday the 24th day of March, 
1649, by the same souldiers. The Fortune play 
house, between White Crosse streete and Golding 
Lane, was burned down to the ground in the year 
1618. And built againe, with bricke worke on the 
outside, in the year 1622 ; and now pulld downe on 
the inside by these souldiers, this 1649. ‘The Hope, 
on the Banke side in Southwarke, commonly called 
Beare Garden ; a play house for stage playes 
Mundays, Wednesdayes, Fridayes, and Saturdayes ; 
and for the bating of the bears on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays—the stage being made to take up and 
downe when they please. It was built in the year 
1610 ; and now pulled downe to make tenements by 
Thomas Walker, a peticoate maker in CanoneStreete, 
on Tuesday the 25 day of March, 1656. Seven of 
Mr. Godfries beares, by the command of Thomas 
Pride, then his Sherefe of Surry, were shot to death 
on Saturday, the 9 day of February, 1665, by 4 cour 
pany of Souldiers.” 
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But perhaps the most curious discovery of all 
relates to the mother of no less a personage than 
Ben Jonson. Malone and Gifford both came to 
the conclusion, that the Mrs. Margaret Jonson 
mentioned in the Register of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields as having been married the 17th of No- 
vember, 1575, to Mr. Thomas Fowler, was the 
mother of Ben Jonson, who then took a second 
husband. That this was the poet’s mother, there 
cannot, says Gifford, be a reasonable doubt. 
This would seem to discountenance inquiry : but 
what are the facts of the case? ; Why, that Mrs. 
Margaret Jonson, who married Mr. F owler, 
was dead before 1595 ; for Fowler was buried in 
the church of St. Martin’s in that year, in the 
same grave with his three wives, Ellen, Mar- 
garet, and Elizabeth ; and Ben J onson’s mother 
was alive after the accession of King James, in 
1603, Ben himself relating a most remarkable 
instance of his old mother’s fortitude in con- 
nexion with the play of ‘Eastward Hoe,’ first 
printed in 1605. If Ben Jonson’s mother 


married a second time, we have yet to ascertain 
who was her second husband. 

We have said and extracted enough to sharpen 
the edge of antiquarian appetites. 





The Chinese War: an Account of all the Opera- 
tions of the British Forces, from the commence- 
ment to the Treaty of Nanking. By Lieut. 
J. Ouchterlony, F.G.S. Saunders & Otley. 


Tus is the first regular history of the Chinese 
war which has yet aprrared; it is a plain, 
straightforward, soldier-.ike narrative, written 
in an impartial spirit, and manifesting through- 
out a generous sympathy for those who suffered 
from the inevitable evils of war. Although 
political parties brought into question the jus- 
tice and expediency of the Chinese war, when it 
was first undertaken, it seems now to be all but 
universally acknowledged that if the opium 
question had never been raised, hostilities could 
not long have been avoided, in consequence of 
the annoyance of the Mantchew dynasty, which 
had been constantly increasing from the time of 
Lord Amherst’s embassy, and which was daily 
rendering all commercial transactions more 
hazardous and vexatious. In fact, from the time 
that Commissioner Lin was placed at the head 
of affairs in Canton, it was obvious that a reso- 
lution had been taken to expel all Europeans, 
but more especially the English, from the 
Chinese seas, and there was no choice between 
submission to the dictates of the Tartar, and a 
declaration of war. 

“During the early part of the year [1840], the 
position of the British community remained nearly 
unchanged, very few individuals venturing to trust 
their persons within the reach of the Imperial commis- 
sioner, and the greater number residing on board 
merchant vessels at the anchorage of Toong-Koo, 
near the island of Lintin; a few remained, with their 
families, at Macao ; and beyond the anxiety attend- 
ing the uncertainty of their position among the 
Portuguese, and that caused by the extensive gather- 
ing of troops in the vicinity of the settlement, their 
tesidence was not rendered so precarious and unplea- 
sant as it had been found in the latter part of the 
preceding year. Early in January [1841,] appeared 
an edict of the emperor, expressing his satisfaction 
at the stoppage of all British trade; and this gave 
public confirmation and approval of the extraordinary 
and almost desperate proceedings of Lin. The tone 
which he adopted was now undisguisedly hostile, defi- 
ance was hurled in its own edicts against the British, 
anda large bounty was set upon their heads, to excite 
the populace along the sea-coast to expel and destroy 
them as noxious reptiles.” 

The superiority of Europeans in the art of 
War was so decisively established from the very 
commencement, that it is not surprising to find 
Captain Elliott readily consenting to suspend 





hostilities, and commence negotiations. Mr. 
Ouchterlony assures us that the Emperor had 
become suspicious of Lin’s veracity, and there 
is evidence that amid all the trickery of Keeshen’s 
diplomacy, he had been empowered to conclude 
a treaty of peace; there is further reason to 
believe that it was Lin’s intrigues to recover 
from the degradation inflicted upon him by his 
removal from office, which led the imperial court 
to violate the treaty of Ta-koo. It is true that 
Keeshen personally violated faith, but this was 
not done until he had learned the change in the 
policy of the court of Pekin, and to the last he 
depended more on diplomatic artifice, than mili- 
tary force. -When hostilities were renewed, an 
incident occurred which showed in a striking 
light, the corrupt weakness of the Chinese admi- 
nistration :— 

“ At the commencement of the engagement, four 
or five row-boats were observed to leave Wangtung 
and pull away up the river, and to the surprise of 
our people in the ships, which were then bearing 
down to engage, a fire of matchlocks and swivels was 
immediately opened upon these boats by the Chinese, 
from the western fort, and continued until they were 
out of range, and the attention of the soldiery was 
called away to the more serious business of the day. 
It was afterwards uscertained that these boats, the 
only ones that had been retained at the landing-place 
of the island, had been used to bearaway the princi- 
pal officers of the troops stationed there, with their 
own immediate followers, from the scene of danger, 
and hence the contumely and revenge so unequivo- 
cally expressed towards them by the luckless garrison 
of the forts which they had so ignominiously aban- 
doned to their fate.” 

Trusting to the effect produced by the 
destruction of the forts at the Bogue, Capt. 
Elliott not only again concluded an armistice, 
but consented to evacuate Chusan, without 
waiting for the imperial ratification of the treaty. 
But the degradation of Keeshen, the savage pro- 
clamations issued by the imperial government, 
and the treacherous conduct of the Chinese 
functionaries on the coast, soon showed that the 
peace was delusive, and hostilities were resumed. 
The naval and military forces, acting in perfect 
harmony, bore down every opposition with little 
difficulty, and Canton would have been stormed 
had not Capt. Elliott consented to put the city 
toransom. ‘This proceeding was severely criti- 
cized by those who bitterly remembered the 
many humiliations which the British had so 
often endured in the city, but under all the cir- 
cumstances, our author is disposed to justify the 
compromise, and assigns reasons which we deem 
satisfactory. 

The campaign of 1842 was conducted by Sir 
Henry Pottinger, and the naval and military 
authorities who acted in perfect unanimity with 
him, on a principle which the experience of 
Capt. Elliott’s failures could alone have evolved. 
It was found that the most decisive victories in 
the provinces failed to produce any effect in 
Pekin, partly because the Mantchew dynasty 
cared little for the Chinese population, but prin- 
cipally because the provincial authorities sent 
very false accounts of their reverses to the impe- 
rial court. It was therefore resolved to transfer 
the prineipal operations of the war to the Yang- 
tse-kiang river, which affords access to the 
grand canal, the great high-way between 
northern and southern China, and the chief 
security for the amity of the empire. In this 
campaign our troops had to contend against 
some of the mountain-tribes, who had never 
been thoroughly subdued by the Mantchews ; 
they fought bravely, but, ignorant of the effect 
of grape, shell and case-shot, they were mowed 
down like grass before the scythe. These unfor- 
tunate mountaineers took the lead in the attempt 
to recover Ningpo from our troops, but the 
dreadful slaughter that followed was so severe a 





lesson, that we hear nothing more of them dur- 
ing the war :— 

“Many of these men were taken wounded, from 
the pile in the suburb, and attended by our surgeons 
in the military hospitals. Their appearance and 
habits seemed ferocious and uncivilized, and the style 
of their features showed a marked difference from 
that stamped upon the faces of the Chinese; having 
low receding foreheads, broad flat noses, and sinewy 
limbs, besides other physical evidences of a barbarous 
condition, and an active and muscular habit of body. 
These men had evidently been highly paid by the 
Imperial government for the work of that night, on 
the successful completion of which they were doubt- 
less to have received still greater rewards, for upon 
the bodies of the slain were found, besides the long 
keen knives with which they were all armed, a smail 
pouch, containing almost invariably six dollars of the 
esteemed pillar coinage. An eye-witness has given 
an anecdote characteristic of the scene in the follow- 
ing words :—‘ As I was picking my way clear of 
the reeking mass which obstructed the street, the 
men, as they passed on, were snatching from the 
dead the little purses in which the discovery of the 
dollars had been made; and as I stept by one of 
them, a son of the emerald isle, who was examin- 
ing the contents of one which he had just appropri- 
ated from a girdle of a soldier, whose temples had 
been literally crushed in by a shot, I heard him say, 
‘Bad luck to ye! ye’ve bin an’ spint one of ’em ; 
here’s only five.’” 

A singular anecdote connected with the battle 
of Tse-kee may serve as a contrast to the pre- 
ceding :— 

“An officer has recorded, that in crowning the 
right of the enemy’s position the troops mingled with 
the Chinese, and passed through some lines of tents 
on the summit of the hill as they drove them out of 
their intrenchments. In his progress he was arrested 
by the groans of a wounded man, who was stretched 
on a couch in the corner of a tent; he gave the poor 
wretch, who had the button of a mandarin, some 
water or performed some kindly office to him which 
humanity dictated, and the man, catching him by 
the arm as he was leaving the tent, pointed eagerly 
to a heap of clothes near him, and made signs that 
he should lift them up. He did so in the expectation 


| that he should find beneath them some victim of the 


fray, but to his surprise his eyes fell upon a glittering 
heap of sycee silver: he looked to the mandarin for 
explanation, when he gesticulated earnestly that he 
should take it, which he accordingly did, and, assem- 
bling the men of his company who were with him, 
shared the prize among them on the spot. They 
did what they could for the wounded man, and 
hurried on to overiake the column. When the fight 
was over, the officer went back with a few men to 
look after the grateful sufferer, when he found the 
tent consumed, and the mandarin scorched and 
blackened, and quite dead.” 

To the usual horrors of war in: Northern 
China was added the fierce desperation of the 
Mantchew Tartars, who could not bear to appear 
dishonoured by defeat in the midst of a nation 
over which they had established the ascendancy 
of conquest. These desperate men would take 
no quarter, and when pea from their posts 
invariably proceeded to massacre their wives 
and children. Many such scenes of horror are 
described by our author; we select his account 
of the Tartar city of Chin-kean-foo, both as the 
most interesting, and of the most manageable 
length. 

“ Frightful were the scenes witnessed by these men 
among the houses and enclosures of the city, as group 
after group of whole families lying stiffened in their 
blood, within their own homestead, were discovered 
in the streets occupied by the Tartar troops and 
mandarins, so numerous and so painfully interesting 
in their revolting details, as to impress with deep and 
lasting horror all who witnessed this happily rare 
example of the miseries and ferocities of war. The 
bodies of most of the hapless little children who had 
fallen sacrifices to the enthusiasm and mad despair 
of their parents were found lying within the houses, 
and usually within the chambers of the women, as 
if each father had assembled the whole of his family 
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before consummating the dreadful massacre ; but 
many corpses of boys were lying in the streets, 
amongst those of horses and soldiers, as if an alarm 
had spread, and they had been stabbed while 
they had been attempting to escape from their ruth- 
less parents. In a few instances these poor little 
sufferers were found the morning after the assault, 
still breathing, the tide of life ebbing slowly away, 
as they lay writhing in the agony of a broken spine, 
a mode of destruction so cruel that, but for the most 
certain evidence of its reality, would not be believed. 
In one of the houses the bodies of seven dead and 
dying persons were found in one room, forming a 
group which for loathsome horror was perhaps un- 
equalled. The house was evidently the abode of a 
man of some rank and consideration, and the delicate 
forms and features of the sufferers denoted them as 
belonging to the higher order of Tartars. On the 
floor, essaying in vain to put food with a spoon into 
the mouths of two young children extended on a 
mattress, writhing in the agonies of death, caused by 
the dislocation of their spines, sat an old decrepit 
man, weeping bitterly as he listened to the piteous 
moans and convulsive breathings of the poor infants, 
while his eye wandered over the ghastly relics of 
mortality around him. On a bed, near the dying 
children, lay the body of a beautiful young woman, 
her limbs and apparel arranged as if in sleep. She 
was cold and had been long dead. One arm clasped 
her neck, over which a silk scarf was thrown, to con- 
ceal the gash in her throat which had destroyed her 
life. Near her lay the corpse of a woman somewhat 
more advanced in years, stretched on a silk coverlet, 
her features distorted, and her eyes open and fixed, 
asif she had died by poison or strangulation. There 
was no wound upon the body, nor any blood upon 
her person or clothes, A dead child, stabbed through 
the neck, lay near her; and in the narrow verandah 
adjoining the room, were the corpses of two more 
women, suspended from the rafters by twisted cloths 
wound round their necks. They were both young— 
one quite a girl—and her features, in spite of the 
hideous distortion produced by the mode of her 
death, retained traces of their original beauty sufti- 
cient to show the lovely mould in which they had 
been cast. From the old man, who appeared by his 
humble garb to have been a servant or retainer of 
the family thus awfully swept away, nothing could be 
elicited as to the mode or authors of their death,— 
nothing but unintelligible signs of poignant distress. 
He was made to comprehend the object of the interr- 
ing party, and at once testified the utmost satisfac- 
tion and gratitude for their humane interposition, 
assisting to carry the bodies down the staircase into | 
the court, where, a shallow grave having been 
excavated beneath the pavement, he tenderly placed [ 
them in their sad resting-place, and having covered 
them with clothes, the stone slabs were placed 
over their remains. The two dying children shortly 
afterwards breathed their last, and were interred | 
beside the grave of their hapless relatives. The old | 
man remained in the now silent abode of his lost | 
chief, and was seen no more.” 

Preparations were made for an attack on 
Nanking, and even a march on Pekin was con- | 
templated, but the war was virtually ended by | 
the capture of Chin-keang-foo, which may be 
considered as the great centre of the canal and 
river navigation of China. It has been justly 
remarked that sincerity was as obviously cha- 
racteristic of the Chinese in the final treaty as 
chicanery had been in all preceding negotia- 
tions. ‘The reason was, that the disasters’ of the 
imperial forces could no longer be concealed, 
from any part of the — when the great 
central point of all internal communication was 
in the hands of the enemy. We have seen ina 
recent Singapore paper, extracts from Chinese 
letters sent from the coast to the interior, at this 
period, which seem to show that there were some 
persons who contemplated effecting the expulsion 
of the Mantchew Tartars, by a general move- 
ment of the Chinese; and though the English 
do not appear to have been great favourites with 
this patriotic party, it is not at all improbable 
that a continuance of the war would have in- 
duced them to seek our alliance : however this 








may be, there is no doubt that the Mantchew 
ascendancy has been shaken, and that a revolu- 
tion in China is all but inevitable. Lieut. 
Ouchterlony has interwoven with his narrative 
many graphic and pleasing pictures of Chinese 
scenery; he is more vague in describing man- 
ners than we could wish, but we trust that the 
Celestial Empire will not long remain a terra 
incognita, and that the country which our mili- 
tary prowess has opened to our commercial 
enterprise, will also contribute its quota to 
enlarge the sphere of our science, our literature, 
and our general knowledge of humanity. The 
letters of our own enterprising Correspondent 
leads to the inference that there would be few 
difficulties even in penetrating into the country, 
which considerate good temper and good sense 
might not easily overcome. 





Memoir of William Smith, L.L.D., author of 
the ‘Map of the Strata of England and 
Wales.’ By his Nephew and Pupil, John 
Phillips, ERS. F.G.S. Murray. 

Tue name of Dr. Smith marks an era in British 

Geology. Of humble birth and scanty educa- 

tion, this distinguished man pursued the search 

after truth, throughout a long life, under dis- 
advantages which would have disheartened 
any more worldly spirit. Great generalizations 
opened early on his mind, and his delight was 
to communicate them freely for the information 
and benefit of his countrymen. Single-handed 
he worked up the geology of England in the 
midst of laborious occupations, and all his gains 
were spent in the furtherance of his researches. 

William Smith was born at Churchill, in 
Oxfordshire, in March, 1769, was educated in 
a village school, became assistant to a land- 
surveyor at the age of eighteen, and before his 
twenty-third year was a self-taught geologist. 
Soon after, his sagacious mind perceived that 
great geological truth, which became the moving 
principle of his life—the constant distribution 
of similar organic remains in similar strata. 
This was no barren discovery, important only to 
the philosophy of geology; in his hands it be- 
came practically useful, and the accurate know- 
ledge of the structure of the country, which he 
gained through it, soon attracted the attention 
of the agriculturist, the miner, and the canal- 
maker, as well as of the man of science. In 
1803 and 1804 the great value of his labours 
was recognized by many eminent persons, in- 
cluding the Duke of Bedford, Mr. Coke, of 
Norfolk, (the late Earl of Leicester), and Sir 
Joseph Banks. Had he been anxious in the 
pursuit of fame and of fortune, both were then 
within his reach; but.discovery and truth were 
his sole objects, and this admirable man forgot 
his own worldly interests in his love for science. 
He cared not to reap the fruits of his discoveries, 
and the tide of fortune turned when he was far 
too intent on his favourite Strata to notice the 
change. 

Up to 1818 the great value of William Smith’s 
labours had not been rightly appreciated by 
men of science. In that year, however, a 
generous and eminent geologist, Dr: Fitton, 
fairly and fully advocated his claims in the 
Edinburgh Review, and his name began to re- 
ceive the homage to which it was entitled. His 
friendship was sought by distinguished men, 
who learned from his conversation the great 
extent of that knowledge, to the publication of 
which he looked forward, but, always learning 
more, delayed until it was too late. His latter 
years were comforted with honours. In 1831 
the first Wollaston medal was awarded him by 
the Geological Society, ‘in consideration of his 
being a great original discoverer in English 
Geology, and especially for his haying been the 





first in this country to discover and teach the 
identification of strata, and to determine their 
succession by means of imbedded fossils,” lh 
1832, at the meeting of the British Association 
at Oxford, a pension of 100/. a-year was cop. 
ferred on him ~ Government,—a scanty reward 
for such services as his, but honourable as g 
public acknowledgment of his merits. He re. 
gularly attended the succeeding annual meetin 
of the Association, when his presence was a 
comed by geologists, old and young, who de. 
lighted to do honour to the “ Father of English 
Geology.’’ At the Dublin Meeting, the Thi. 
versity honoured itself and him by conferrin 
on the veteran geologist the degree of L.L.D, 
In 1838 he was associated, by the direction of 
Government, with Sir Henry De la Beche and 
Mr. Barry in a committee ‘for the choice of g 
proper stone to be used in the building of the 
new houses of Parliament. The next year was 
his last. He was seized with fatal illness at the 
house of a friend, when on his way to attend 
the meeting of the British Association at Bir- 
mingham, and died on the 27th of August, 
1839, attended during his last moments by his 
affectionate and distinguished nephew, Professor 
Phillips, who has performed a sacred duty in 
giving to the world this record of his life. 

This volume teaches a true lesson—of the 
honours which certainly, sooner or later, follow 
disinterested research, and of the serenity of 
mind which grows out of an independent and 
earnest character, more than compensating for 
the comparative poverty in which such noble- 
minded men as William Smith too often in 
England end their days. 





Fifty Days on board a Slave Vessel in the Mo- 
zambique Channel, in April and May, 1843. 
By the Rev. P. G. Hill. Murray. 


Mr. Hill, the writer of this narrative, was chap- 
lain on board H.M.S. Cleopatra, commanded 
by Capt. C. Wyvill. The ship received orders 
to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope station, 
and was subsequently appointed to cruise in the 
Mozambique Channel. On the 26th of March, 
last year, she anchored off the bar of Quilimane, 
and sent the barge up the river to the town. 
On her return she brought the news that H.M. 
brig Lily had driven a i vessel ashore, and 
carried off two others, barques, prizes to the 
Cape. Allon board the Cleopatra were forth- 
with on the look-out: but the tale of horrors 
will be best told in Mr. Hill’s own words, and 
without note or comment :— 

“ Friday, March 31.—A sail was observed this 
morning, apparently a brigantine, stealing along 
shore tothe south of the Quilimane river. At noon, 
the weather being calm, I took a seat in the barge, 
which, with the pinnace, were ordered away, manned 
and,armed, to overhaul the vessel, or, failing in that, 
to proceed up the river to Quilimane. Soon after 
leaving the ship, a light breeze sprung up, and the 
boats made sail. After steering a good while in the 
direction in which the vessel had been seen from the 
ship, we unexpectedly caught sight of her two or 
three points farther to windward than we had sup 
posed her to be, and, to our surprise, standing to- 
wards the frigate, which lay at anchor. About the 
same time we perceived a boat pulling furiously in 
that direction, which proved to belong to the Portu- 
guese brig of war, anchored inside the bar. It seemed 
doubtful which of us would win the race; and we 
anxiously watched for some movement on the part 
of the ‘Cleopatra,’ who had now the breeze as well 
as ourselves. At length we saw her, at the same 
moment, cross her royal yards and make sail. On 
this, the brigantine, taking alarm, hauled her wind. 
The race, meanwhile, continued between our boats 
and the Portuguese, till one of their rowers, probably 
from a coup-de-soleil, was obliged to quit his 0a) 
which made them drop astern. The night approach 
ing, compelled our boats also to abandon the chase 
and, having stood on the same course half an hour 
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after it became dark, we turned our heads back in 


the direction of the Quilimane river. On our return, 
falling in with the ‘Cleopatra,’ who continued the 

ursuit, the officer in charge of the boats wished to 
communicate with her, and supposed that she had 
hove to, in order to enable him todo so. Incautiously 
approaching her head, when close to her bows, we 
found that she had been just in stays, and, not per- 
ceiving our boat in the darkness, had gathered way, 
and was coming right down on us. In vain we 
hailed,‘ Put your helm hard a-port.’ No answer was 
returned. There was no possibility of getting out of 
her way. ‘She is right into us.’ A few hands were 
near the bowsprit, to whom we cried, ‘ Throw us 
plenty of ropes.’ I had hastily doffed my great coat 
in readiness for a swim; and, after an instant’s hesi- 
tation, whether it would be better to jump overboard 
or await the shock, and the chance of catching a 
rope, found my hand close to the dolphin-striker, 
which I seized, and the next instant, clambering up 
I scarce knew how, clasped the image of Cleopatra, 
the figure-head of the frigate. Our boat had provi- 
dentially been perceived just in time to throw all the 
sails of the frigate a-back, before the collision, which, 
otherwise would have been inevitable destruction to 
most of us. Of those who remained in the boat, 
only one was disabled, no other injury being done to 
the barge than smashing her mainmast: I rejoined 
my comrades in her, and we proceeded towards the 
mouth of the river. * * 

“ Wednesday, April 12,At day-break this morn- 
ing, being again off Fogo, on return to Quilimane, 
the look-out at the topmast-head perceived a vessel 
on the lee-quarter, at such a distance as to be scarcely 
visible ; but her locality being pronounced very sus- 
picious, the order was given to ‘bear up for her.’ 
Our breeze was light, and, falling still lighter, at 9 
aM, the boats were ordered out, and, in a few minutes, 
the barge and the first gig, manned and armed, were 
pulling away in the direction of the stranger. So 
variable, however, is the weather at this season, that 
before the boats had rowed a mile from the ship, a 
squall gathered on our beam, and a thick haze sur- 
rounded us, hiding the chase from sight: rain fell in 
torrents, and we were going seven knots through the 
water, not waiting to hoist in the barge. The fog 
clearing away, the sun broke forth, and the rakish- 
looking brigantine, as we now perceived her to be, 
appeared to have carried on all sail during the squall. 
Asteady breeze succeeded, and we began to feel pretty 
confident as to the issue of the race. On mounting 
afew steps up the rigging, we could see, under her 
sails, the low, black hull, pitching up and down ; and, 
being now within range of our shot, one of the fore- 
castle guns was cleared away for a bow-chaser. The 
British ensign had been for some time flying at our 
peak,—at length answered by the green and yellow 
Brazilian flag. Orders were given to * man the fore- 
most quarters on the main-deck,’ and the due eleva- 
tion given to the guns, when, suddenly, the brigantine 
dropt her peak, shortened sail and rounded to, as to 
wait for our coming up. Her pursuer, in conse- 
quence also shortened sail, immediately on which, 
she again made sail and was off, in a different direc- 
tion, across our bows. No time was lost in bracing 
our yards in pursuit, and sending back the hands to 
their quarters at the guns. As soon as it was brought 
to bear, the foremost gun was fired; and, after an 
eager watch of a few seconds, the ball ploughed 
the waters just across the bows of the chase. 
Another and another followed in quick succes- 
sion, equally unregarded by the brigantine; and 

een to twenty shot were fired, some ahead, some 
astern, some over, till, as we were evidently gaining 
on her every minute, and the chance of escape be- 
came desperate, she at length shortened sail, and lay- 
'o in good earnest. We now ranged up alongside, 
and eager eyes were turned on every part of the 
Vessel. Dark, naked forms passing across her deck 
Temoved the least remaining doubt as to her character, 
and showed us that she had her human cargo aboard. 
anor being hoisted out, an officer was sent to 
: © possession, and the British ensign displaced the 
ao Capt. Wyvill, whom I accompanied, 
the ~ age taking with him the surgeon, to inspect 
a of health on board the prize. It was a 
ia ge scene which presented itself to us when we 
ads side. The deck was crowded to the 

ost with naked negroes, to the number, as stated 





in her papers, of 450, in almost riotous confusion, 


having revolted, before our arrival, against their late 
masters ; who, on their part, also showed strong ex- 
citement, from feelings, it may be supposed, of no 
pleasant nature. The negroes, a meagre, famished- 
looking throng, having broken through all control, 
had seized everything to which they had a fancy in 
the vessel; some with handsful of ‘ farinha,’ the 
powdered root of the mandroe or cassava; others 
with large pieces of pork and beef, having broken 
open the casks; and some had taken fowls from the 
coops, which they devoured raw. Many were busily 
dipping rags, fastened to bits of string, into the water- 
casks ; and, unhappily, there were some who, by a 
like method, got at the contents of a cask of * aguar- 


diante,’ fiery Brazilian rum, of which they drank to | 


excess. The addition of our boats’ crews to this 
crowd left hardly room to move on the deck. The 
shrill hubbub of noises, which I cannot attempt to 
describe, expressive, however, of the wildest joy, 
thrilled on the ear, mingled with the clank of the 
iron, as they were knocking off their fetters on every 
side. It seemed that, from the moment the first ball 
was fired, they had been actively employed in thus 
freeing themselves, in which our men were not slow 
in lending their assistance. I counted but thirty 
shackled together in pairs; but many more pairs of 
shackles were found below. We were not left an 
instant in doubt as to the light in which they viewed 
us. They crawled in crowds, and rubbed caressingly 
our feet and clothes with their hands, even rolling 
themselves, as far as room allowed, on the deck before 
us. And when they saw the crew of the vessel rather 
unceremoniously sent over the side into the boat 
which was to take them prisoners to the frigate, they 
sent upa long, universal shout of triumph and delight.” 

There were 447 negroes on board, 189 men, 
45 women, and 213 boys. The name of the 
vessel was the Progresso, and bound to Rio 
Janeiro. The crew were seventeen, three 
Spaniards, the rest Portuguese or Brazilians. 
An interpreter being wanted to communicate 
with these, concerning the care and management 
of the negroes, Mr. Hill’s services were accepted 
in that capacity. Thus at 7 o’clock in the even- 
ing he found himself, with his servant and 
carpet bag, on board the Progresso, under sail 
for the Cape of Good Hope :— 

“The English previously sent on board were, the 
lieutenant in charge, a master’s assistant, a quarter- 
master, a boatswain’s mate, and nine seamen. During 
the first watch (says Mr. Hill), ‘our breeze was light 
and variable, the water smooth, the recently liberated 
negroes sleeping, or lying in quietness about the deck. 
Their slender supple limbs entwine in a surprisingly 
small compass; and they resembled, in the moonlight, 
confused piles of arms and legs, rather than distinct 
human forms. They were, however, apparently at 
ease, and all seemed going on as fairly as could be 
desired. But the scene was soon to undergo a great 
and terrible change. About one hour after midnight, 
the sky began to gather clouds, and a haze overspread 
the horizon to windward. A squall approached, of 
which I and others, who had lain down on the deck, 
received warning by a few heavy drops of rain, Then 
ensued a scene the horrors of which it is impossible 
to depict. The hands having to shorten sail suddenly, 
uncertain as to the force of the squall, found the poor 
helpless creatures lying about the deck an obstruction 
to getting at the ropes and doing what was required. 
This caused the order to send them all below, which 
was immediately obeyed. The night, however, being 


intensely hot and close, 400 wretched beings thus | 


crammed into a hold 12 yards in length, 7 in breadth, 
and only 34 feet in height, speedily began to make an 
effort to reissue to the open air. Being thrust back, 
and striving the more to get out, the after-hatch was 
forced down on them. Over the other hatchway, in 
the fore-part of the vessel, a wooden grating was 
fastened. 
suffocating heat of the hold, and, perhaps, panic from 
the strangeness of their situation, made them press; 
and thus great part of the space below was rendered 
useless. ‘They crowded to the grating, and, clinging 
to it for air, completely barred its entrance. They 
strove to force their way through apertures,in length 
14 inches, and barely 6 inches in breadth, and, in 
some instances, succeeded. The cries, the heat,—I 


To this, the sole inlet for the air, the | 


may say, without exaggeration, “the smoke of their 
torment,”—which ascended, can be compared to 
nothing earthly. One of the Spaniards gave warning 
that the consequence would be “ many deaths.” — 
“* Majiana habra muchos muertos.” Thursday, April 
13th (Holy Thursday).—The Spaniard’s prediction 
of last night, this morning was fearfully verified. 
Fifty-four crushed and mangled corpses lifted up 
from the slave-deck have been brought to the gang- 
way and thrown overboard. Some were emaciated 
from disease ; many, bruised and bloody. Antonio 
tells me that some were found strangled, their hands 
still grasping each other's throats, and tongues pro- 
truding from their mouths. The bowels of one were 
| crushed out. They had been trampled to death for 
the most part, the weaker under the feet of the 
stronger, in the madness and torment of suffocation 
from crowd andheat. It was a horrid sight, as they 
passed one by one,—the stiff distorted limbs smeared 
with blood and filth,—to be cast into the sea. Some, 
still quivering, were laid on the deck to die; salt 
water thrown on them to revive them, and a little 
fresh water poured into their mouths. Antonio 
actively employed himself, with his comrade Sebas- 
tian, in attendance on the wretched living beings now 
released from their confinement below ; distributing 
to them their morning meal of “ farinha,” and their 
allowance of water, rather more than half a pint to 
each, which they grasped with inconceivable eagerness, 
some bending their knees to the deck, to avoid the 
risk of losing any of the liquid by unsteady footing, 
their throats, doubtless, parched to the utmost with 
crying and yelling through the night. A heavy 
shower having freshened the air, in the evening most 
of the negroes went below of their own accord, the 
hatchways being left open to allow them air. Buta 
short time, however, had elapsed when they began 
tumultuously to re-ascend, while persons above, afraid 
of their crowding the deck too much, repelled them, 
and they were trampled back, screaming and writh- 
ing, in a confused mass. The hatch was about to be 
forced down on them, and, had not the lieutenant in 
charge left positive orders to the contrary, the cata- 
strophe of last night would have been re-enacted. * * 
April 14th (Good Friday ).—But one dead this morn- 
ing. There are three in a dying state of the number 
trampled on the first night; one, a robust lad, so 
dreadfully bruised and swollen as to be unable to 
move a limb, nor can we open his eyelids. An orange 
squeezed into his mouth, from time to time, seemed 
to refresh him. I observed two women creep out of 
the boiler in which beans are cooked for the negroes. 
* * April 15th (Easter Even).—The world can pre- 
sent no more shocking spectacle of human wretched- 
ness than is contained in this vessel. It seems that 
a scene so harrowing can hardly be witnessed without 
an injurious effect on the beholder; its tendency be- 
ing, first to overwhelm, afterwards, by familiarising, 
in some degree to deaden, the feelings. Perhaps it 
but reveals that apathy to the sufferings of others 
which the heart would be unwilling to acknowledge 
of itself. Antonio came to report to me that not one 
had died during the last night; adding, “ Bien arre- 
glados, no mueren.” 

This is, verily, to “sup full of horrors ;” but 
we were prepared for their nature before we 
undertook their perusal. There are others in 
the book, but, we are happy to say, of a minor 
| kind. But the reader who may have sur- 
| mounted these, will probably resort to the work 
| itself; therein he will learn what perils crowd 
| the slave ship in the great deep—what storms 
| and sickness—what cold and misery—what sin 
and madness and sudden death. Rather say 
deaths—in fifty-two days perished 175 of the 
negroes on board the Progresso! Nor was the 
| mortality stayed when they got on shore. Every 
| day had its victim. Equally accursed is slave 
| traffic, in its perpetration and in its results :— 
“While we boast (says Mr. Hill) the name of Wil- 
| berforce, and the genius and eloquence which enabled 
| him to arouse so general a zeal against the slave- 
| trade; while others are disputing with him the claim 

of being ‘the true annihilator of the slave-trade ;* 
| that trade, so far from being annihilated, is at this 
| very hour carried on under circumstances of greater 
| atrocity than were known in his time, and the blood 
| of the poor victims calls more loudly on us as the 
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actual, though unintentional, aggravators of their 
miseries.” 

Much of the evil, we agree with our author, 
is only to be removed by the progress of civili- 
zation. Missionary labours, he confesses, have 
done little or nothing; whether the planting of 
the Church there on the principles of Dr. Pusey 
and Newman, as he proposes, will do more, can 
only be decided after the experiment has been 
made and tried; and as that will not be in our 
time, we need not speculate on possible con- 
sequences. 





A History of British Forest Trees, indigenous 
and introduced. By P. J. Selby, F.L.S., &c. 
Van Voorst. 

Treatise on the Management and Cultivation of 
Forest Trees. By John Smith. Blackie & Son. 

ALTHOUGH the time has long since passed away 

when the forests of Britain could supply its 

inhabitants with all the timber they require, 
yet the wood of many British trees is so valuable 
that it is still worth while to pay attention to 
their cultivation. ‘Trees also form an object of 
so great natural interest in a scene, that art has 
availed itself of the study of their beautiful 
forms, for producing a picturesque effect in 
the planting of parks, gardens, shrubberies, 
and estates. The interest taken in this sub- 
ject induced the late Mr. Loudon to publish 
his great work the ‘Arboretum et Fruticetum 

Britannicum,’ which treats of shrubs, as well as 

trees generally, and more particularly those 

which have been introduced into the forests, 
plantations, and shrubberies of Europe. Of 
the two works at the head of this article, the 
first, by Mr. Selby, treats only of forest-trees, and 
those indigenous or naturalized in Great Britain ; 
the second, by Mr. Smith, is devoted to the cul- 
ture and management of forest trees. 

Mr. Selby has relieved the technical details 


of his work, by entering upon the history of the 
various species of trees, a subject of much inter- 
est in connexion with their uses and traditions, 
and the great size and age which many trees 
have attained. 

Not many centuries have passed away since 
our island was covered with primitive forests of 


oak and pine. From the swamps of Lincoln- 
shire canoes of oak have frequently been 
exhumed, which indicate both the character of 
this country and of its inhabitants, in the earlier 
stages of its history. Many of the early Saxon 
writers refer to immense forests of oak trees, 
which covered Britain, and there are individual 
trees still standing, which formed part of these 
forests. Even after the Norman conquest the 
decrease of oak forests was only very gradual, 
as it appears that in the time of Henry II. the 
greater part of England was covered with wood. 
At this period London itself was surrounded by 
a large forest, ‘‘in the coverts whereof,” says 
Fitz-Stephen, “lurked bucks and does, wild 
boars and bulls.”” Even as late as Henry VII. 
it was computed that the forests covered one- 
third of all England. What oaks were in the 
south, pines were in the north, and Scotland 
was equally covered with forests as England. 
There are now but few remnants of the ancient 
Caledonian forests. The value of the timber has 
led to the clearing of large districts, on the 
higher hills, whilst the grazing of cattle, and the 
growing of corn, have made them almost to 
disappear in the plains and lowlands. 

But oaks and pines were not the only trees of 
Great Britain in earlier times, and there are 
many with whose names a variety of curious 
and interesting traditions and customs are con- 
nected. The custom of decorating our churches 
and dwelling-houses at Christmas, with holly, is 
thought by Mr. Selby “to have been first 
adopted by the early Christians, at Rome, where 
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the holly had long been used, as an emblem of 
good wishes, in the great festival of the Saturnalia, 
celebrated about that period of the year.” Dr. 
Chandler, however, supposes the custom to have 
been derived from the Druids, who are said to 
have decorated their dwellings during winter 
with evergreens. Another custom amongst us 
derived from the Romans, is the celebration of 
May-day, by the erection of the may-pole, and 
surmounting it with a wreath of hawthorn flowers. 
The mountain-ash, rowan, or witchen-tree, 
still maintains its credit in some parts of Eng- 
land, for its power of averting the influence of 
the “evil eye,” and great was the reverence 
this tree formerly obtained, on account of its 
supposed virtues. The quivering leaves of the 
aspen have not failed to mark out this tree as a 
subject of superstition. It is.a common notion in 
the Highlands of Scotland, that from the wood 
of this tree the cross of Christ was made, and on 
this account it is believed the leaves can never 
more remain at rest. The yew remains to this 
day the silent inhabitant of our churchyards, 
and many of the finest and most venerable spe- 
cimens in existence are found in such situations, 
but in what this custom originated nothing cer- 
tain is known. Healing virtues are often su- 
eee J attributed to trees, and Mr. Bree 

as lately related an instance, which took place 
in Warwickshire, in which a ruptured child was 
made to pass through the chasm of a young ash 
tree, split for the purpose. Many cher super- 
stitions of a like ind still linger amongst the 
rural population of England, even in this nine- 
teenth century. There are numerous trees in 
this country, famous for their size, great age, or 
for being planted by celebrated individuals. Of 
oaks Mr. Selby says— 

* Of those still existing and remarkable for age and 
size, the Winfarthing Oak is said to have been an old 
tree at the time of the Conquest : Cowper's Oak, in 
Northamptonshire, is supposed to have been planted 
in the time of William the Conqueror; the Saley 
Forest Oak, in the same country, boasts a much 
greater age, as it is supposed to have seen one thou- 
sand five hundred seasons ; its trunk is forty-six feet 
in circumference ; the Flitton Oak, in Devonshire, of 
the sessiliflora variety, supposed to be one thousand 
years old, is thirty-three feet in circumference at one 
foot from the ground ; the Cowthorpe Oak, in York- 
shire, is seventy-eight feet at the ground ; the Hemp- 
stead Oak, in Essex, fifty-three feet, and the Merton 
Oak, in Norfolk, sixty-three feet in circumference, 
In Scotland, also, the remains of magnificent 
Oaks still exist ; amongst others may be particular- 
ized the Wallace Oak, at Ellerslie in Renfrewshire, 
amidst whose branches it is said the patriot and three 
hundred of his followers hid themselves from the 
English.” 

The ash frequently vies with the oak in its 
age and size, and individual trees have attained 
even a greater height. The ascertained age of 
many yew trees is very great. Those at Foun- 
tains Abbey were trees of no mean dimensions 
when the abbey was founded in 1132, “as we 
gather from the tradition, viz. that the monks 
who built the monastery resided beneath the 
shelter of these very yews during the time of its 
erection.” The Aukewyke yew is supposed to 
be upwards of one thousand years old. It was 
within sight of this yew that Magna Charta was 
signed, and under its shade Henry VIII. is said 
to have made his appointment,— 

And sighing breathed his Anna Boleyn’s name. 
There are many other yews in this country 
looking fresh and green, whose age is greater 
than that of the ruined buildings by whose side 
they have stood unaltered through centuries. 
Of other trees, the elm, the beech, the plane, 
and the cedar, al! attain sometimes a remarkable 
age and size. There are planes in Greece sup- 
posed to be two thousand years old; and some of 
the cedars on Libanus itself, claim an age as 
great as that of our earliest historical record. 
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One of the most interesting departments of 
the study of trees is their picturesque character 
and to which we are glad to find Mr. Selby has 
devoted much consideration in his work, 4 
knowledge of the forms of the branches of trees, 
of the colour of their foliage, of the effect they 
produce on one another, as well as on the various 
kinds of buildings near which they are placed 
would often lead to a more judicious planting 
of them than at present takes place. As a spe- 
cimen of Mr. Selby’s mode of treating this de. 
partment of his subject, we select his remarks 
on the cedar of Lebanon :— 

“As compared with other evergreen coniferous 
trees it surpasses them all in grand and picturesque 
effect ; and when arrived at maturity, or approach. 
ing those gigantic dimensions which it acquires in 
its native habitats, may justly be considered as one 
of the most magnificent of the vegetable creation, 
In its form and mode of growth every circumstance 
is calculated to give it an imposing and noble 
aspect: the trunk being massive, and of a large 
diameter in proportion to its height, indicates that 
strength and longevity by which it is character. 
ized in passages of Holy Writ, whilst its pym. 
midal head, composed of numerous and horizontal 
boughs, rising tier above tier in thick succession, 
and clothed with a mantling foliage of never-fading 
green, forms a canopy, or as the Prophet Ezekiel 
expresses it, ‘a shadowing shroud’ of vast extent 
and striking appearance. This grandeur and beauty 
of form naturally associates the Cedar, in our ideas 
with objects of importance and scenery of the loftiest 
description: and hence it is that it becomes a more 
appropriate ornament and appendage to imposing 
architectural masses, and grounds of wide extent, 
than to the precincts of a modern villa, where none 
of the accompaniments are of a corresponding mag- 
nitude, or in accordance with those feelings which its 
presence is calculated to excite. Such, also, seems 
the feeling of eminent painters in regard to this tree, 
whenever it can appropriately be introduced into 
their compositions, Thus, in several of the wonderful 
and highly imaginative pictures of the celebrated 
Martin, the Cedar is prominently brought forward, 
particularly in his representation of the destruc 
tion of Babylon, where it is made the principal 
tree in its far-famed terraces and hanging gardens. 
It is also a prominent object in the gardens of 
Nineveh, as represented in his fall of that city, and 
ancient Cedars also enter into his imaginary view of 
the Garden of Eden.” 

With the description and history of every tree 
My. Selby has given directions for its culture, 
and this part of his book derives value from the 
fact, that both Mr. Selby and his father have 
paid great attention to the cultivation of trees 
on their own estates. 


Mr. Smith’s work is entirely devoted to the 
management of forest trees, to the culture of 
which he has evidently devoted himself, and 
many valuable hints may be derived from the 
perusal of his work. He is an advocate for 
more extensive planting of trees in this country 
than takes place at present; and some of his 
calculations of the profits of forests, as compared 
with other modes of cultivation, are startling. 
Some of Mr. Smith’s views of vegetable phy- 
siology are novel, but we would suggest that 
no practical recommendations, when founded 
merely on an hypothesis, can be of any great 
value. He supposes that each branch of a tree 
is supplied with nutriment from a distinct root, 
and from no other; and accounts for some of 
the effects of pruning and transplanting on this 
assumption, but he has brought forward no faets 
to support such a view. Abundant evidences 
afforded in both these works, of the necessity of 
attending to the composition of the soil in which 
trees are planted. Many of the failures of plan- 
tations are evidently to be traced to the want 
of a knowledge of the kind of soil that a tree 
requires for its nutrition. 
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A Lecture on the Times and the Play of Richard 
the Third. By Miles Beale, M.R.C.S. Pub- 
lished at the Request, and for the Benefit, of 
the Crosby Hall Literary and Scientific Insti- 
tution. 

Ara moment when the contemporary press is 

calling for the performance, at our theatres, of 

Shakspeare’s Richard the Third, in place of 

Cibber’s stage-adaptation, this Lecture will pro- 

bably receive some attention, and is certainly 

not undeserving it. Mr. Beale goes carefully 
over the historical facts of the times, and, not- 
withstanding Walpole’s doubts to the contrary, 
decides in favour of the Shaksperian view of 

Richard’s character. His summary on this point 

is worth quoting :— 

« His crimes were too prominent to be overlooked, 
and at this distance of time, necessarily throw into 
shade many actions which should be taken into 
account in forming our estimate of his character. 
During his brief reign, he enacted several good laws, 
and steadily endeavoured to repress the power and 
numbers of the followers of the nobles, a fruitful 
source of danger to the crown, and of oppression to 
the people. His conduct to the Church was, on the 
whole, conciliatory, though there is much reason to 
believe, that he dreaded its influence; and that 
having offended a large body of the aristocracy, this 
course of conduct might be the result of policy, 
rather than of conscience. He performed many acts 
of kindness to individuals; to the widow of his enemy, 
Lord Oxford, he granted a pension of one hundred 
pounds a year; to the widow of Lord Hastings he 
was specially liberal and considerate, as well as to 
the widows of the Duke of Buckingham, and Lord 
Rivers: these are only a few instances out of a long 
listof good deeds collected by Sharon Turner. Though 
fond of hunting, he disforested a large circuit of 
country, which Edward the Fourth had annexed to 
the chase of Wichwood. He protected foreign trade, 
encouraged architecture and printing, and was fond 
of music. In his liking for singing, he seems to have 
had an intention of founding a sort of Hullah class ; 
though the mode he adopted savoured rather much 
of his usual arbitrary temper: he empowered a 
certain individual to seize for the King’s chantries all 
such singing men and children as he could find able 
to doservice. It is difficult to form a precise idea of 
Richard's person, amid the conflicting representations 
of prejudiced individuals: it is still more difficult to 
those who have seen Cooke, or Kean, or Kemble 
personate the character. We continually require to 
be reminded, that he was not thirty-three years of age 
at the time of his death. He was short of stature, 
weak in body, and of infirm health, indulging in con- 
stant restless movements, now biting his nails, now 
playing with his dagger; beneath the most insinuating 
manners, he concealed the deep guile of his heart. 
There is reason to believe, that his deformity has 
been exaggerated, both in the play, and in the repre- 
sentation of his person on the stage. Within this 
frail body was lodged a mind of uncommon energy 
and activity, remarkably fertile in expedients, prompt 
in resolving and rapid in executing ; a combination 
of powers, which, however employed, constitutes 
talent. Constitutionally brave, he was, however, 
morally a coward ; ambition was his ruling passion, 
to gratify which, he paused not at the commission of 
crimes of the deepest dye; but suspicion and remorse 
habitually possessed his soul: under their influence 
reckless of the future, in despair and desperation, he 
threw himself into the arms of death, or, as Shak- 
speare would say, * winking, he leapt into destruction.’ 
The metaphysician and the moral philosopher could 
hardly dwell upon a more interesting subject than the 
constitution of the mind of Richard, or of that of 
tither of his brothers. In neither of them had the 
moral qualities acquired that developement, which 
empowers them to obtain the mastery over those 
appetites we share in common with the lower animals, 
or which gives them the direction of the intellectual 
faculties, for noble and unselfish purposes. They 
Were all brave, and all ambitious, but these high 
qualities were obscured or perverted. Edward 1V. 
Was a libertine and a glutton, and died of excess at 
the age of forty-two. Clarence was mercenary and 
avaricious, Richard fierce and cruel.” 





This extract will serve at least to show, that 
the style of the Lecture is sufficiently elegant to 
please, and it may induce some to read it for 
instruction. It contains, indeed, many pleasant 
and characteristic notices of the manners of the 
age—in illustration of which we will quote the 
following passage :— 


* Two eminent citizens, Sir John Crosby and John 
Carpenter, were both alive during the reign of Henry 
VI. and almost upon the same spot, and their works 
have both recently been placed very prominently before 
the public. Carpenter left something less than twenty 
pounds per annum for the education of four boys ; 
this is the seed, which having fallen on good ground, 
has sprung up, and bears fruit now, literally, fifty 
fold, and promises to do so a hundred fold. The City 
School is maintained from the estates left by Car- 
penter ; this individual was the executor of the cele- 
brated Lord Mayor Whittington ; he was Town-clerk 
of the city, and sometime its representative in par- 
liament. This leads me to observe on another fea- 
ture of the times ; Carpenter, towards the end of his 
life, was specially exempted from being called upon 
to serve in parliament, or in any public office, or to 
suffer knighthood. There are frequent proofs in those 
days of the interference of the crown and of the 
nobles to compel the return of certain members, in 


a way which would not be tolerated in these days of | 
purity of election, but this arose apparently from the | 


difficulty of finding those willing to serve; bribery 


was then practised to keep out, not to get into Par- | 
liament. It is a fact worth stating, that in 1463, the | 


country gentlemen complained in the House of 
Commons that the price of corn was injuriously low- 
ered by the too large importation of that commodity 
from the north of Germany—of so venerable an age 
is the prejudice, if such it be, against free trade in 
corn. There is even to be found, in the history of 
the fifteenth century, what may be considered as the 
commencement of the sliding scale; thus, in 1436, 
it was enacted, that corn might be carried out of the 
kingdom without licence, when wheat was at the 
price of 6s. 8d. and barley at 3s. per quarter ; and 
in 1463 the importation of grain was prohibited, 
unless these prices were exceeded in the home market. 
The ideas of our ancestors upon the question of 
reciprocity of trade may be learned from the fact, 
that about 1452, the Duke of Burgundy having pro- 
hibited the importation of English woollen cloths, it 
was enacted, that no merchandise of his dominions 
should be admitted into England. Our commerce, 
during the latter years of Edward 1V. was steadily 
advancing, and numerous treaties with foreign powers 
were entered into; our citizens were acquiring wealth 


College of Physicians. Linacre was a man worthy 
of the noble science of medicine; who having im- 
bibed at Florence, under Lorenzo de Medici, a taste 
for literature, promoted its cultivation in England, 
especially by the introduction of the study of the 
Greek language ; and who, glancing at the manners 
of the time, is reported to have said, after reading 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters of St. Matthew's 
Gospel, eontaining our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, 
‘Either this is not the Gospel, or we are not Chris- 
tians.” We know that Linacre has many a worthy 
| representative in the present day; if we feel that the 
age which tolerates the absurdities of homeopathy 
or mesmerism can hardly indulge in ridicule of one 
which encouraged by royal licence a search for the 
elixir of life, or employed as a remedy a few hairs of 
a saint's beard, dipped in holy oil. I shall only men- 
tion one other fact, in connexion with this part of 
my subject, which occurred about the beginning of 
| the century. One Matthew Flint, a most noted 
dentist of his day, received a very considerate grant 
| from the crown of sixpence per day, on condition of 
| his drawing the teeth of the poor of London without 
charge.” 
Mr. Beale, we observe, is one of the Com- 
| mittee of the Institution at which this Lecture 
was delivered. It is well for the young associa- 
| tion that it has so intelligent a man interested 
in the direction of its affairs. We cordially 
echo his wish, that the funds of the Institution 
would enable the Committee “to remove the 
reproach of the nakedness of the walls” of the 
fine old Hall, wherein its meetings are held, 
** by fresco paintings of local or historical interest 
connected with the building.”” If in these few 
sensible words, Mr. Beale speaks as the ac- 
knowledged representative of the Committee, or 
declares their unanimous opinion, we doubt not 
that the wish will be parent to the deed. What 
say the Committee to a public subscription ? 
they shall have our cordial support. We should 
like nothing better than to see a literary institu- 
tion foremost in this true fine art patronage. 
It would be a noble example to some of the 
wealthy companies, who could do the work 
worthily without feeling the cost. The guild- 
halls of the Lombards and the Venetians, the 
Florentines and the Flemings, were the nursing 
schools of fresco painting. Is there less intel- 
ligence, or less of public spirit among the wealthy 
citizens of our great city? 
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and consequence—were trusted by their own sove- 
reign, and received as his representatives at foreign 
courts. Sir John Crosby was appointed a commis- | 
sioner, in 1472 and 1473, for settling the differences 

which had arisen between Edward and the Duke of | 
Burgundy, and in the former year with the Hans | 
Towns also. In the office which he filled as Mayor 

of the Staple, he was the most important functionary 
of the trading community. In the parliament sum- 
moned in the first year of the reign of Richard III. 
seven out of the fifteen acts passed, relate to com- 
merce and manufactures; whilst they show the pro- | 
gress of national industry, they exhibit more clearly | 
still, how slowly that policy is arrived at which, with 
far-seeing sagacity, best speeds the plough and the 
loom. * * The trades and handicrafts are continually 
the subjects of legislative interference, at the time of | 
which we write. The Goldsmiths, in 1477, were re- | 
quired to inhabit the open streets, * where better and | 
more open showing is of their craft.’ The Wax- | 
chandlers, by extortion, and overcharges for images, | 
&c. brought upon themselves the restriction of 3d. 
per lb. for the manufactured article over the raw 
material. In reference to the healing art, at a time 
when astrology and alchemy stood in the place of | 
science, I may perhaps be excused if I say a few 
words. We learn from Stowe, that * deceivers then 
existed, who never being trained up inthe practice of 


The Fortunes of the Palconars, by Mrs. Gordon, 
5 vols. —A book depressing in proportion to the talent 
expended upon it. Wedo not remember a novel so 
calculated to sink the spirits of the reader, since 


'*The Countess and Gertrude,’ by Miss Hawkins, 


the melancholy effect of which is freshly present to 


| us. Painful are the fallen fortunes of virtuous and 


cultivated people, miserable isa state of dependence, 


| wounding are “ the slings and arrows,” which to the 


courted and prosperous appear but as social omissions 
unworthy of notice, and wearying to the lonely is the 
daily influence of irritability. Why then should a 


| novel-writer so clever as Mrs, Gordon, select such a 
| subject? for the love and generosity thrown in by 
| way of redemption, are but imperfectly conceived and 


coldly coloured, compared with the fretfulness of 
Eleanora’s mother, the tyranny of her rich aunts,and 
the selfishness of her vulgar relations. We positively 
feel the untimely death of her high-spirited brother 
to be a welcome escape from long-drawn torment ; 
and, when the heroine at last gets rewarded by a 
good and rich husband, cannot help doubting whether 
any capacity for happiness can still exist. We re- 
joice to believe that such pictures of life are false ; 
or, at best, exceptional to a degree which places them 
beyond the artist’s range. Mrs. Gordon is observant, 
clever, eloquent ; but her gifts are neutralized in this 





physic or surgery, did boast to do great cures, espe- 
cially upon women, as to make them straight who | 
before were crooked, corbed, or crumped in their | 
bodies ;’ a class of empirics, we regret to say, exist- | 
ing still; but the learned Linacre, with a view to 
remedy this evil, was now labouring to found the 


novel, by the pall of gloom, which is thrown over its 
scenes, Let her try a picture with more sun-light— 
and her success, we think, will astonish herself. 

The Sabbath Companion, by Thomas Dale, M.A. 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Vicar of St. Bride’s, London, 
—Mr. Dale was well known some years ago as a 
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writer of smooth Annual verses, and has since, we 
believe, attained celebrity as a popular preacher. 
Such merits as this character implies undoubtedly 
belong to the present work. It is elegant, but 
superficial; and is designed, according to the 
author’s statement, ‘more especially for the use of 
young persons, whose time is much engaged during 
the week by their secular pursuits and occupations, 
and who are the more desirous on that account to 
redeem a portion of the Lord’s day for religious 
reading ;—such reading as may profitably and pro- 
perly fill up the intervals of private devotion, and of 
the public services of the Church.” How profitably 
or how properly the reading of this volume on such 
oecasions may be, we are happily not called on to 
decide. Ifto read be only to induce a certain amount 
of agreeable sensation, by the recognition of certain 
terms and phrases which have been made old and 
familiar by pious custom, and if such recognition be 
of necessity a religious recreation, then, indeed, Mr. 
Dale’s book will be found an admirable ‘Sabbath 
Companion.’ From the careful style in which this 
work is printed, and its appearance altogether, as well 
as the name of the author, we have been induced to 
look more closely into it than perhaps we should 
otherwise have done ; and we felt sincerely desirous 
that its execution should fulfil the purpose for which 
it was professedly designed. Nothing, however, is 
now left for us to do, but to recommend Mr. Dale in 
future, to be sure, before he puts forth another book, 
that he has something to impart, and not to content 
himself with enacting the character of an elegant 
Verbalist, which is, we can assure him, all that he 
has accomplished on the present occasion. We re- 
mark, indeed, in general, that religious authors 
write as if they were addressing children and the 
less informed, and were convinced before-hand that 
the smallest contribution, in the way of thought 
and instruction, must be thankfully received by 
those who were @ priori considered so poor, equally in 
intellect and morals. Accordingly, few such books 
are fitted for those robust intellects which need rather 
* the strong meat” than the “milk of the word.” 
Margaret, or the Pearl, by the Rev. Charles B. 


Tayler.—It is impossible now-a-days to escape from 
religious controversy, seeing that it is poked at us by 
versifiers in their prefaces,—symbolized by our his- 
torical painters, sung (under pretence of ancient 
music) at piano-fortes, wrought in tapestry, and 


talked promiscuously on feast and fast days. Mr, 
Tayler’s new tale is on the subject of Tractarianism. 
His heroine Margaret, or the Pearl, (how comes it by 
the way, that such an anti-symbolist should for 
argument’s sake thus avail himself of symbol ?) is re- 
presented at the commencement of the story, to be a 
somewhat rebellious and conceited formalist. She is 
then subjected to vicissitude as per receipt, is 
made to rise to the fulness of happiness and Chris- 
tian purity, and is at last crowned with a coronet 
and an anti-Tractarian husband. Throughout the 
story Mr. Tayler stands up manfully for “the right 
of private judgment” so far as it agrees with his own. 
And this will sufficiently characterize and criticize his 
book, without our taking up a position on either the 
gold or the silver side of the shield. 

The History of Christianity, from its Promulgation to 
its legal Establishment in the Roman Empire, by W. C. 
Taylor, L.L.D.—This is an able summary, and will be 
found a useful book. It is dedicated to the memory of 
the late Bishop of Meath; and Dr. Taylor mentions 
that the work had the benefit of the Bishop’s revision 
inall but the last few pages, Dr. Taylor has endeavoured, 
he says, to distinguish the history of Christianity from 
that of the Christian Church, and thus avoid the 
common error of “ confounding two things perfectly 
distinct—a religion and an establishment.” He lays 
it down as a rule, that Christianity has no political 
history, though Christian Churches have. Admitting 
this, why should the history of Christianity be com- 
pleted (as he tells us it is) when the recognition of 
the Christian Church as a political institution in the 
Roman empire is recorded ? Did the distinction then 
cease? or did one of the twain thus distinguished 
cease? Did religion die when establishment began 
to live? Or do both live now ?—and whether dis- 
tinct or identified ? These are interesting questions. 

Results of Reading, by J. Stamford Caldwell. 
M.A.—This isa book made out of many books. Each 
chapter is composed of a cento of passages from vari- 








ous authors, all tending to the proof of the same pro- 
position. The compiler’s reading has been extensive 
rather than varied, and his tastes and sympathies are 
narrow. Nor can that literary ambition be of a very 
high character which contents itself with a mosaic 
composition like the present ; thus taking the trouble 
to make a book, without acquiring the credit of writ- 
ing one. 

Serious Dissuasions from Popery, by the Rev. E. 
Mangle.—W herever we go, whatever we read, we find 
ourselves now-a-days implicated in the existing theo- 
logical controversy, which constantly intrudes itself 
into every subject of study ; whether art, science, or 
philosophy, as well as religion. The above contains 
reprints of well-known treatises by Tillotson, Hall, 
and Jeremy Taylor. 

The Promised Glory of the Church of Christ, by 
the Rey. E. Bickersteth,—professes to be thoroughly 
protestant in its tone, and to oppose what are called 
“the errors of Tractarians,” and to set forth “the 
Contrast Truths,” an elliptical mode of expression of 
which we cannot quite approve. 

The Way which some call Heresy, by A. Jukes.— 
This is simply a Letter from the author, formerly 
Curate at St. John’s, Hull, to his friends, containing 
his reasons for separation from the Established 
Church. 

Outline of the Operations of the British Troops in 
Scinde and Affghanistan, betwixt November, 1838, and 
November, 1841; with Remarks on the Policy of 
the War, by G. Buist, L.L.D.—This is a compilation 
by the Editor of the Bombay Times, and appeared 
originally in that journal, from the information 
received by him in that capacity from the seat of 
war. He mentions among his advantages that “of 
knowing his authorities, which the public were com- 
pelled to take on trust.” Thus he could satisfy himself 
of the weight that ought to attach to every state- 
ment before he made it public. The narrative comes 
down to the Ghilzie insurrection. 

Love and Jealousy: a Tragedy for the Million — 
This is a jeu d’esprit of a kind so old-fashioned as 
now to be almost, if not wholly, obsolete : a burlesque 
in mock heroic verse, the humour of which consists 
in the mal-appropriation of poetic diction to vulgar 
characters. These are a potboy, a dustman, a land- 
lord, a housemaid, a washerwoman, and her daughter. 
The preface is smartly written—in ridicule of the 
modern domestic drama—which, after the fashion of 
Euripides, would not only excite pity for the distresses 
of its heroes, but for their rags. Not, however, satis- 
fied with these sources of emotion, the playwright is 
careful that his catastrophe shall be happy, and the 
sorrows of his dramatis persone relieved by the ope- 
ratic fascination of song. There is also a sprinkling 
of ballet and spectacle, which would doubtless be 
vastly edifying in representation. 

The Gleaner, by Mrs. C. J. Parkerson, 2 vols.—A 
book “ gleaned” from other books, new and old. Of 
the passages from the latter the compiler might 
allowably make use, but she should have recollected 
that the former were protected by the law of copy- 
right. 

Observations on the Proximate Cause of Insanity, by 
James Sheppard.—A small treatise, written to sug- 
gest that insanity has more connexion with the con- 
dition of the blood, than is generally suspected. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Causes of Stammer- 
ing, by a Physician.—An attempt to bring within the 
province of the medical profession, the treatment of 
an impediment which, in the writer's estimation, has 
been too frequently and ignorantly assumed by 
teachers of elocution and empirics. The writer 
devotes a Section to the Surgical Treatment of Stam- 
mering, and in praise of Mr. Yearsley. 

Hamilton’s Dictionary of Two Thousand Musical 
Terms, with an Appendix of Five Hundred other 
Words, by John Bishop: twentieth edition—The 
well-appreciated utility of this work renders it un- 
necessary to do more than to announce it. 

A Treatise on Grammatical Punctuation, by J. 
Wilson.—Something may be learned from this 
treatise on a much-neglected subject. 

The Dissected Trinomial Cube described and ex- 
plained. Tangible Arithmetic and Geometry, by 
Henry Butter—Two, among the many, ingenious 
instances of the daily endeavours now making to 
reduce the difficulties of science, till science shall. 
become the sport of even the meanest capacity. 


The policy of this has been doubted. Strength of 
mind is obtained by exercise, and the experience of 
difficulties subdued, not difficulties avoided. 

Whitley’s Application of Geology to Agriculture. 
A well written and sensible treatise, not too long, nor 
yet too technical. The author exhibits a practical 
knowledge of his subject, especially of such parts of 
it as are applicable to the West of England. 

Geology for Beginners, by G. F. Richardson.—The 
idea of this book is good, the execution very unequal, 
To give a brief summary of the elements of the many 
sciences which go to form Geology, demands a more 
intimate acquaintance with them than Mr. Richard. 
son appears to possess. Geology, after all, is nota 
science for beginners. A sound training in the prin. 
ciples of Natural History and of Physics, is the true 
education for the geologist, after which he should 
enter at once on the works of the masters of the 
science. Some of the cuts of fossils in this volume 
are taken from other works, without due acknow- 
ledgment. Cuts 203 and 204 at p. 374, are said to 
be figures of speciinens in the collection of the author, 
whereas they are copies of cuts 179 and 180 of Mr. 
Lyell’s Elements, being figures of specimens in the 
collection of Mr. Bowerbank. 

The Tree-Lifter ; or, a New Method of Transplant. 
ing Forest Trees, by Col. G. Greenwood.—The 
advantages of transplanting by means of the Tree. 
Lifter described in this little work, appear to be many 
and great; and we cannot do better than follow the 
example of Dr. Lindley, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
and recommend it to all whom the subject may 
concern. 

The Cambridge University Register and Almanack 
for 1844, by W. A. Warwick.—Compiled with care, 
and containing, besides the information of previous 
editions, the examination papers and an account of 
the Queen’s visit. 





List of New Books.—Pindari Carmina, ed. Cookesley, &vo, 
7s. 6d. cl.—The Barons’ War, including the Battles of Lewes 
and Evesham, by W. H. Blaauw, Esq., crown 4to. 15s. cL— 
Colonial and Home Library, Vols. Il. and ILL. * Heber's In- 
dian Journal,’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. cl—An Essay on the 
Distribution of Wealth and on the Sources of Taxation, 
Part I., ‘ Rent,’ by Rev. R. Jones, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds— 
Locke’s Philosophical Works, royal 8vo. 14s. cl.—The First 
Voyage of Rodolph the Voyager, fe. 8vo. 4s. Gd. cl—The 
Book of Common Prayer, with Ancient Music, Vol. IL, 4to. 
27. 2s. bds.—Nicholson and Rowbotham’s Algebra, 5th edit. 
12mo. 5s. roan.—Outlines of the History of Ireland for 
Schools and Families, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Margaret, or the 
Pearl, by Rev. C. B. Tayler, royal 18mo. 6s. ¢l.—Oxford 
University Calendar, 1844, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Hopkins on the 
Connexion of Geology with Terrestrial Magnetism, 8vo. 10s, 
6d. cl.—The Old Dower House, a novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Il. 11s. 6d. bds.—Wanderings in Spain in 1843, by M. Havery, 
Esq., 2 vols. post 8vo. 12. 1s. cl.—The Pulpit Cyclopedia and 
Christian Minister's Companion, Vol. L., post 8vo. 5s. 6d. el. 
—Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, Vol. LIL fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Shep- 
pard’s Thoughts on Private Devotion, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl— 
North’s Sermons on the Liturgy, post 8vo. 10s. cl.—The 
Strange Planet, and other Stories, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Corner’t 
History of Spain and Portugal, new edit. fe. 2s. 6d. c— 
Knight's Library for the Times. ‘ Our Indian Empire, Vol.L,’ 
square 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd.—The English Maiden, her Moral 
and Domestic Duties, 32mo. 2s. swd.—Hints to Mechanics, 
by Timothy Claxton, People’s edition, fe. 8vo. 2s. cl.—Arch- 
bold’s Practice of Attornies in the Courts of Law at West 
minster, 2 vols. 12mo. lJ. 12s. bds. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Cairo, January 23, 1844. 

Although by the time this reaches you you will 
have heard of the death of Bogos Bey, it may hap- 
pen that you are not acquainted with some pat- 
ticulars respecting his funeral, greatly to the credit of 
the Viceroy ; from which one is inclined to believe, 
that had Mohammed Ali been on the spot at the time 
of the death of Hanna Bahari, the Minister of the 
Interior—which took place in Cairo about six weeks 
ago—T[see ante, p. 39] some similar manifestation of 
his worth would have been exhibited at his funeral 
also. 

Bogos Bey was an Armenian by birth. He had 
been the faithful and confidential adviser of his High- 
ness, Mohammed Ali, for forty years ; and up to the 
day of his death transacted business in his depart 
ment of Minister of Foreign Affairs. A few days 
before his death, perceiving that his malady did not 
yield to the medicines prescribed by his medical ad- 
viser at Alexandria, he sent to Cairo for a German 
physician (Dr, Pruner), in whom he placed the 
greatest confidence: unfortunately, however, it was 
too late ; the doctor did not arrive till after the 





of the minister, which took place in the afternoon of 
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the 10th of this month ; and the next day the ‘mortal | 


remains of Bogos Bey were carried to the Armenian 
Church, attended by a few of his countrymen, and 
some of the European merchants. The news of the 
death of the prime minister having reached Cairo, 
Mohammed Ali sent an express to Alexandria to 
order that a funzione, as the Italians call it, should 
he made to his memory, agreeably to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Armenian Church, at which all the 
military and officers of state should attend, to do 
honour to the remains of his old and faithful servant. 
Accordingly, on the 18th, the principal merchants 
and inhabitants of Alexandria, escorted by the mili- 
tary, walked in procession through the town to the 
Armenian Convent, where the military was drawn up, 
and fired 2,500 round of cartridge over the grave. In 
the afternoon, 1,000 loaves of bread, and the flesh of 
60 sheep, and several buffalo, were distributed to the 

r; and also a sum of money—50 purses—equal 
to 2502. Bogos Bey is said to have died in debt, but 
it is expected that some property he had in houses 
will be sufficient to pay. He has left a brother, a 
merchant of Trieste, but no family. 

Cairo is full of visitors; some just arrived from 
Upper Egypt, others from Europe, and not a few from 
America. Sir Gardner Wilkinson is here ; we have 
also Mr. Lewis (the artist to whom we are indebted 
for prints of Spanish scenes), collecting materials for 
pictures of Eastern manners. 

No news of the Prussian Mission since it left 
Korosko. 

I return to the Pyramids to-day. I hope to pass 
some time out of the malaria of this undrained city. 
Sir G. Wilkinson is also to leave Cairo in a day or 
two for a visit, I hope of some weeks, to the same 
spot, If we can but muster two or three more tents, 
we shall have an agreeable time, and no fear of the 
Arabs. The weather is mild again: no rains or cold. 
It is always warmer out of the city in the winter; for 
owing to the dampness that is retained in the narrow 
streets, it is very cold, mornings and evenings, and, 
indeed, throughout the day in those places where the 
sun does not penetrate. The Pasha is still here. 
Everything goes on as usual: no news but that I send 
you. Mr. Wild is still up the country. I heard 
from him at Thebes, on his way south. 





Recent Discoveries in Egypt. 


A letter has been received by Baron Alexander v, 
Humboldt from Dr. Lepsius, detailing, at considerable 
length, his more recent discoveries in Egypt. These 
partly relate to subjects of interest only to the Greek 
antiquarian scholar. We shall therefore translate only 
such portions of his letter as we conceive will interest 
our readers, merely stating, that Dr. Lepsius has col- 
lected from three to four hundred Greek inscriptions 
of more or less importance, in Egypt and Nubia. 

Korusko, Nov. 20th, 1843. 

On the 21st of August I left Fayoum with the 
whole expedition, and started on the 23rd from 
Benj Suef in a fine spacious vessel. I was obliged to 
give up our plan ofa land journey, as too troublesome, 
and attended with comparatively little advantage ; 
and yet on the very first day of our Nile voyage, we 
discovered a small rock temple of the nineteenth 
dynasty on the right bank near Surania, which seems 
not known to Champollion and Wilkinson ; it is the 
most northern temple of the old Pharaohs which 
Egypt hasto show. It was dedicated by Menephtah 
IL (to usethe old terminology) to Hathor ; Menephtah 
III. has added his devices in the interior, and those 
of Ramses IV., the head of the twentieth dynasty, are 
to be found outside the rock. 

Tam surprised that Champollion does not seem to 
have recognized the monuments of the old kingdom. 
He only remarked, in his whole journey through 
central Egypt to Dendera, the rock sepulchres of 
Benihassan, which he confounds with the ‘ Speos 
Attemidos,” and these seemed to him to be works of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth dynasty, and therefore 
of the new kingdom. He also names Saniet el 

eiten and Siut, but makes scarcely any remark on 
them. Others also have either said nothing, or fallen 


into error respecting these monuments of central 
Egypt,sothat everything which I found hereappeared 


new to me. Judge then of my surprise, when we 
discovered, at Saniet, a row of sixteen rock tombs, 
Which gave us the names of their occupants, and 





‘belonged to the times of the sixth dynasty, and 


therefore, reached almost to the time of the great 
pyramids. Five of them contained the devices of 
the long-lived (Makrobiot) Apappus Pepi, who was 
106 years old, and reigned 100 years. One dated 
from old Cheops, and another from the times of 
Ramses. In Benihassan I had the whole of a 
rock tomb drawn: it will present a specimen of the 
magnificent architecture and art of the best times of 
the old monarchy under the mighty twelfth dynasty. 
I think it will make some stir among the learned in 
Egyptian lore, when they see, in connexion from the 
work of Geh. Rath Bunsen, why I have ventured to 
transfer several well known monuments from the 
new to the old monarchy. That this was a glorious 
period for Egypt, is proved by these magnificent 
sepulchral halls alone. It is interesting, too, in these 
rich representations on the walls, showing as they do 
the degrees of the peaceful arts, and the exquisite 
luxury of the great of those times, to read the pre- 
sages of the mishaps connected with the sudden fall 
of that last dynasty of the old monarchy which brought 
them for several centuries under the power of their 
northern foes. In the gladiatorial games, which 
frequently occupy whole walls, and form a character- 
istic feature of those ages, pointing us to a far ex- 
tended custom, which, in later times almost disap- 
peared, we often find among the red and dark- 
brown faces of Egyptian or other races of the south, 
men of light complexions, generally with red hair 
and beards and blue eyes, sometimes singly, and 
sometimesin small groups. These people appear often 
in the dress of servants, and are plainly of northern, 
at any rate of Semitic origin. We find, on the 
monuments of those times, victories of the kings over 
Ethiopians and negroes; there would, therefore, be 
nothing surprising in black slaves or servants. We 
find nothing, however, of wars against their northern 
neighbours, but it appears, that the immigrations from 
the north-east had already commenced, and that 
many wanderers sought, in luxurious Egypt, a main- 
tenance either as servants or in some other way. In 
these remarks, I am thinking especially of that very 
remarkable scene on the grave of Nehera-se-Num- 
hetep, which brings before our eyes, in such lively 
colours, the entrance of Jacob with his family, and 
would tempt us to identify it with that event, if 
chronology would allow us (for Jacob came under the 
Hyksos), and if we were not compelled to believe 
that such family immigrations were, by no means, of 
rare occurrence. These were, however, the fore- 
runners of the Hyksos, and doubtless, in many ways, 
paved the way for them. * * Champollion considered 
these people to be Greeks, when he was at Beni- 
hassan ; hedid not, however, then know how ancient 
were the monuments before him. Wilkinson thought 
them prisoners, but this view is contradicted by their 
appearing with their wives and families, baggage and 
asses: I consider them to be an immigrating Hyksos 
family, begging for admittance into the favoured land, 
and whose arrival probably opened the gates of Egypt 
to their kindred, the Semitic conquerors. The town to 
which this stately necropolis of Benihassan belonged, 
must have been very important, and, doubtless, was 
situated opposite on the left bank of the Nile, as 
were nearly all of the more important cities of Egypt. 
It will not seem strange, that Greek and Roman 
geography knew no more of this city, than of many 
other towns of the old monarchy, when we remember 
that the power of the Hyksos, of 500 years’ duration, 
intervened. One seems to read, in the unfinished 
state of many of the tombs, the lack of inscriptions 
in still more, and the non-completion of the way up 
the steep bank of the river to them, the sudden nature 
of the fall of the monarchy and of this once flourish- 
ing city. Nor is Benihassan the only town where 
we meet with works of the twelfth dynasty. A little 
south of the vast plain on which the emperor Ha- 
drian erected, in memory of his drowned favourite, 
the city of Antinoé, with its gorgeous and still partly 
remaining streets with their hundreds of columns, 
there descends, towards the east, a narrow dell, in 
which we found a whole row of nobly executed tombs 
of the twelfth dynasty, of which, however, the great 
part are unhappily defaced. On the tomb of Ki-se- 
Tuthetep, is represented the transport of the great 
colossus, already published by Rosellini, though with- 
out the accompanying inscriptions, from which we 
learn, that the colossus was made of limestone (the 


hieroglyphical expression for which I first became 
acquainted with here), and that it was about two feet 
high. In the same valley, on the southern wall of 
rock, is another row of tombs, with but few in- 
scriptions, but which, to judge by the style of the 
hieroglyphics and the titles of the dead, belongs 
to the sixth dynasty. * * In Siut we recognized, 
from some distance, the magnificent style of the rock 
sepulchres of the twelfth dynasty. But here, also, 
ruin has been at work in modern times, it having 
been found more convenient to break off the walls 
and columns of these grottoes than to cut building 
stones out of the massive rock. I learned from 
Selim Pasha, the governor of Upper Egypt, who 
received us in a most friendly way at Siut, that, a 
few months before, quarries of alabaster had been 
discovered a short distance off in the direction of 
the eastern mountains, the excavation of which had 
been committed to him by Mohammed Ali; and I 
heard from his dragoman, that there was an inscrip- 
tion to be found on them. I accordingly set off, on 
a hot ride to the place appointed, the next morning, 
and found there a little colony, in all thirty-one 
people, in the solitary, desert, burning cave. Behind 
the tent of the overseer, I discovered the remains of 
an inscription, recently much longer, but still con- 
taining the name and title of the wife, so much 
honoured by the Egyptians, of the first Amasis, the 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty which drove out 
the Hyksos, engraved in clear, sharply cut, hierogly- 
phics. These are the first alabaster quarries whose 
age can be proved by an inscription: upwards of 300 
blocks, the largest eight feet long, two thick, have 
been cut out during the last four months. The 
Pasha informed me, by his dragoman, that I might 
have, on my return, a slab of the best quality, of what- 
ever size I chose to fix on, as a testimony of his joy 
at our visit. The quarries as yet found lie all between 
Berseh and Gaudta; one would, therefore, feel in- 
clined to think El Bosra the old Alabastron, if one 
could reconcile with it the passage in Ptolemy ; 
at any rate, Alabastron can have nothing to do 
with the ruins in the valley of El Amazna, with 
which the description in Ptolemy as little agrees. 
* * We remained in Thebes twelve days—twelve 
astounding days—which scarcely sufficed fora glimpse 
of all the palaces, temples and tombs, whose gigantic 
and royal magnificence fills the vast plain. In the 
gem of all the Egyptian public buildings—the palace 
of Ramses Sesostris, which this mightiest of the 
Pharaohs raised, worthily of the god and himself, to 
the honour of their highest divinity, Ammon Ra, the 
king of gods, the protector and patron of the royal 
city of Ammon, on a gently sloping terrace, calculated 
to command the wide plain, and looking over the 
majestic river, to the distant Arabian mountain chain, 
we celebrated the birthday of our beloved king, with 
firing of guns and waving of flags, with choral songs 
and hearty toasts, drunk in a glass of genuine Rhine 
wine. I need hardly add, that on such an occasion 
we did not omit to think of you. As night closed in, 
we lit two cauldrons of pitch, at the entrance of the 
temple, on both sides of which our banners were 
planted: we also kindled a large bonfire at the 
Pronaos, which shed a glorious light on the magnifi- 
cent proportions of the column-supported hall, which 
for the first time for centuries we were restoring to 
its primitive purpose of a festive hall, a “hall of 
panegyries,’ and cast a magic gleam on the two 
mighty, calm, colossal Memnons. * * The temple of 
Edfu is one of the best preserved, and was dedicated 
to Horus and Hathor, the Egyptian Venus, who was 
at one time entitled here queen of men and women. 
Horus as a child is here represented like all Egyp- 
tian children—at any rateall infants—naked and with 
his finger on his mouth. I had some time since made 
out of the inscription the name of Harpokrates, but 
here I have found it represented and written en 
toutes lettres as Har-pe-chreti, i. e. Horus the child. 
The Romans misunderstood the Egyptian gesture of 
the finger, and made out of the infant that cannot 
speak, the god of silence that will not speak. The 
most interesting inscription, which has not as yet 
been noticed or mentioned by any one, is that on the 
eastern outside wall, built by Ptolemy Alexander L., 
in which a large historical inscription mentions seve- 
ral dates of kings Darius, Amyrteus and Necta- 
nebus, and appears to relate to the building of the 





city and temple. The day was so overpoweringly 
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hot, that I was obliged to defer a closer investigation 
and the copying of the inscription till our return, till 
which time we have delayed all the more laborious 
work ; but even then the selection from the inexhaust- 
ible materials, all more or less adapted to our purpose, 
and this too with reference to what is already pub- 
lished, will be far from easy. 

In Assuan we were obliged to change our vessel, on 
aecount of the cataracts, and had for the first time 
for six months one of the pleasures of home, in the 
shape of abundant rain, anda tremendous storm, 
which gathered on the other side of the cataract, 
rolled violently over the granite belt, and then hur- 
ried on amid terrific explosions down the valley, to 
Cairo, (as we afterwards heard,) which it flooded ina 
manner almost unheard of, within the memory of the 
inhabitants. So wecan say with Strabo and Cham- 
pollion: “In our time it rained in Upper Egypt.’ 
Rain is indeed so rare here that our watchmen had 
never seen such a sight, and our Turkish Cavass, 
who knows the country well in all respects, when we 
had long since carried our baggage into the tents and 
caused them to be more firmly fastened, did not offer 
to move his own property, but continued repeating 
abaden moie, “never rain,’ words which he was 
obliged to hear often afterwards, as a severe illness 
compelled him to remain some time patiently at 
Phil. 

Phile is as charmingly situated as it is inter- 
esting through its monuments. Our residence of 
eight days on this holy island is one of the most 
cherished recollections of our journey. We used to 
assemble after our desultory day’s labour, before we 
sat down to dinner, on the lofty terrace of the temple 
which hangs steep over the river, on the eastern coast 
of the island, and watch the shadows of the sharply 
cut, well preserved dark blocksof sandstone, of which 
the temple is built, growing over the river and blend- 
ing with the black volcanic masses of rock, piled 
wildly one upon the other, between which the yellow 
sand seemed pouring like streams of fire into the 
valley. ‘This island appears to have acquired its 
sacred character late, under the Ptolemies. Hero- 
dotus, who himself ascended the cataracts under the 


Persians, does not mention Phila; indeed it was 
then held by the Ethiopians, who even possessed half 


of Elephantine. ‘The oldest buildings on the island 
are of adate 100 years after Herodotus’ visit, erected 
by the last king of E.gvptian descent, Nectanebus, on 
the southern point of the island. There is no trace of 
older remains in any state of ruin. Much older in- 
scriptions are to be found on the large neighbouring 
island of Bigeh, whose hicroglyphical name was 
Senem, and which was adorned during the old 
monarchy with Egyptian monuments ; for we found 
there a granite statue of King Sesustes ITT. of the 
twelfth dynasty. ‘The little rocky island of Konosso, 
called in hieroglyphics the isle of Kenes, contains 
some very old inscriptions, and bas introduced to me 
a previously unknown monarch of the age of the 
Hyksos; but this island is clearly not Abaton, as 
Letronne has imagined. ‘The hieroglyphical name 
of Phile has hitherto been erroneously read Manlak. 
I have found the word written Ilak; from this, 
combined with the article, arose Philak, and 
hence the Greek Phile: but why in the plural? 
There appears originally to have been a group of 
islands ; Pliny mentions four, if the text be accurate. 
The mark which Champollion read “man’’ I have 
found interchanged with the i, so that the inscrip- 
tion is now clearly Ilak and Jueb, which last 
I take to"be Abaton. In the court-yard of the great 
temple of Isis we made a valuable discovery, namely, 
two decrees (2) of the Egyptian priests, containing a 
tolerable number of words in two languages, i. e. 
hieroglyphic and common, one of which contains 
the same text as the decree of the Rosetta stone. 
At least, I have compared the seven last lines, 
which not only correspond with the inscription of 
Rosetta in their contents, but also in the respective 
length of the lines. ‘The inscription must first be drawn 
out before I can pronounce farther on it: at any rate 
it will be no unimportant acquisition to Egyptian phi- 
lology, if only a part of the broken decree of Rosetta 
can be completed by it. The whole of the first portion 
of the inscription of Rosetta, which precedes the de- 
cree, is wanting here. Instead of this there is at the 
side a second decree, relating to the same Ptolemy 
Epiphanes: in the introduction is mentioned the 


fortress of Alexander, i.e, the city of Alexandria, 





being the first mention of it on any monuments with 
which we are as yet acquainted. Both decrees close, 
as does the inscription of Rosetta, with the direction 
to set up the inscription in the hieroglyphic and 
common languages, and in Greek. Here the Greek 
is wanting, unless it was written in red and washed 
away when Ptolemy Lathyrus cut his hieroglyphical 
inscriptions over the earlier ones. The hieroglyphical 
genealogy of the Ptolemies here begins again with 
Philadelphus, while in the Greek text of the Rosetta 
inscription it begins with Soter. Another remarkable 
fact is, that here Epiphanes is called the son of 
Ptolemy Philopator and Cleopatra, while according 
to historical accounts Arsinoé was the only wife of 
Philopator, and is so called in the inscription of Ro- 
setta and on other monuments. She is certainly 
called Cleopatra in a passage of Pliny; but this 
would have passed for an error of the historian or 
copyist, were not the same change of name confirmed 
by a hieroglyphical and official document. There is, 
therefore, no more ground to place the sending of 
Marcus Attilius and Marcius Acilius by the Roman 
senate to Egypt, to form a new treaty on account of 
the Queen Cleopatra, mentioned by Livy, under 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, as Champollion-Figeac does, 
instead of Ptolemy Philopator, as other historians 
inform us. We must rather suppose, either that the 
wife and sister of Philopator bore both names, which 
undoubtedly does not remove all the difficulty, or 
that the project mentioned by Appius, of a marriage 
between Philopator and the Syrian Cleopatra, after- 
wards wife of Epiphanes, was carried into effect after 
the murder of Arsinoé, although not mentioned by 
any historians, We are naturally in want of means 
to settle clearly this interesting point. There are 
innumerable Greek inscriptions at Phile, and it will 
interest Letronne to hear, that I have found on the 
still remaining base of the second obelisk, of which 
only a part was carried with its fellow to England, 
the remains—hard indeed to decipher—of a Greek 
inscription written in red, which probably was at one 
time gilt, like the two last discovered on the base in 
England. I lave already written to him that the 
hieroglyphical inscriptions of the obelisks, which, to- 
gether with the Greek of the base, I myself copied 
in Dorsetshire, and afterwards published in my Egyp- 
tian Atlas, have nothing to do with the Greek, and 
were not inscribed at the same time; but there still 
remains a question whether the inscription of the 
second base is not in connexion with that of the first: 
the interesting correspondence of the three known 
inscriptions appears at any rate complete in itself. 
The chief temple in the island was dedicated to Isis, 
who is called, par excellence, Lady of Philek ; Osiris 
was only ovyvaog, which has its peculiar hierogly- 
phical inscription, and was only par courtoisie called 
sometimes Lord of Philek; on the other hand, he 
was Lord of Ph-i-ueb, hitherto generally read as 
Manueb, and Isis was there ovyyaoc, and, by cour- 
tesy, Lady of Phiueb. From this it appears that the 
famous tomb of Osiris is on his own island of Phiueb, 
and not on Phila. Both places are marked as islands, 
and clearly as distinct. We must not, therefore, 
imagine Abaton to be a particular part of the isle of 
Phile; it was an island of itself, and doubtless an- 
swered to the hieroglyphical Phiueb. This is ex- 
pressed clearly by Diodorus and Plutarch when 
they place it zpoc iAace. Diodorus marks the 
island with the grave of Osiris quite distinctly as a 
separate island, which, on account of this cireum- 
stance, was called igpov wedioy “ the sacred plain.” 
This is a translation of Ph-i-ueb, or Ph-ih-ueb (for 
this h is also to be found in the hieroglyphics), in the 
Coptic Ph-iah-ueb, the sacred field. Diodorus and 
Plutarch call this sacred field the ’AGaroy, the un- 
approachable, save and except by the priests. The 
fact that Diodorus in the same place describes Osiris 
as iv Didarc Kepevoy proves still more clearly what 
the plural form points at, that the Greeks understood 
by Phile, not only the island Philek, but the whole 
group of islands by the cataracts, according to Pliny 
and others even Elephantine, which lies at the 
northern extremity of the cataracts. The name 
Philek is never found in the plural, but in the in- 
scriptions I have discovered the names of eleven dif- 
ferent islands, all probably belonging to this group 
of the cataracts. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have sometimes expressed our dislike to the 
proceedings at the Royal Society ; we have now 
with feelings of the highest gratification, to record a 
signal rebuke given to one of its most notorious 
abuses by the good sense of the meeting of Thursday 
last, the 29th of February. The Fellows haye 
employed the extra day which leap-year gives them 
so well, that if exertions of a similar kind were made 
only once in four years, we are satisfied there would 
be a strong moral check upon cabal of all kinds, It 
is well known that it happens every now and then 
that a set is made against a candidate proposed for 
election, not on any public grounds, but simply out 
of personal dislike or old grudge. Such a set suc. 
ceeded last yearin blackballing a public teacher of a 
branch of science, against whose character, whether 
asa man of science or of honour, no imputation was 
ever thrown, and who is as competent to be useful to 
the Society, as three out of four of its Fellows, at 
least. On Thursday last this gentleman was again 
ballotted for. The number of Fellows attending was 
81, an unusually large number for an ordinary meet. 
ing of the Society. Of these 76 voted for the candi- 
date, and 5 against him. The result of the election 
was received with applause, which is again unusual, 
Fellows well known in the scientific world, and who 
can rarely attend, managed to be there on this occa- 
sion, and we have little doubt that they were there 
for no other purpose than to express their opinion of 
the system. We hope this rebuke is but number 
one, and that number two is ready, should occasion 
call for it. Nothing but a most conscientious use of 
the ballotting box can make it respectable ; gentle. 
men should remember that though in a club the 
black-ball of personal dislike is pardonable, and even 
desirable, because pleasant association is the main 
object of the institution, there is no excuse for its 
introduction into a box which is to decide whether the 
candidate is or is not a fit and proper persen to join 
in aiding the great cause of human improvement. In 
no place should this be more uniformly remembered 
than in the Royal Society, the parent of all our sci- 
entific unions: in no place has it been more often 
forgotten. We trust we are beginning to see better 
days. 

The Cambridge Camden Society has, it appears, 
carried its “restorations,” at the Round Chureh, 
somewhat beyond the religious sympathies of the 
Incumbent, who has given the Society “ notice to 
quit,” publicly assigned his reasons, and called on 
the friends of “the Protestant Reformation” to 
“support him in his opposition to the introduction 
of superstition,” by subscribing to complete the 
repairs. The superstitious doings of the Society are 
thus set forth—they have broken up the communion 
table, introduced a stone altar, and put in a credence 
—which, as we learn from the ‘Glossary of Architec- 
ture,’ is “the small table by the side of the altar, or 
communion table, on which the bread and wine were 
placed before they were consecrated.” Now, with all 
respect for the sincere on both sides, we must think 
it most injudicious to bring such discussions before 
the public—laymen cannot comprehend the “ super- 
stitious” difference between stone and wood, or little 
tables and big tables: it appears to them, that itis 
superstition to attach the slightest religious import- 
ance to either—and equally so, whether it leads to 
putting them up or pulling them down. 

The following inscription, proposed by Lord 
Mahon, is to be placed on the statue dedicated to 
Sir David Wilkie, in the vestibule of the National 
Gallery :—* Sir David Wilkie, R.A., born 1789, 
died 1st June, 1841—a life too short for friendship, 
not for fame.” 

The Academy of Sciences, Letters, and Arts, at 
Besangon, has offered a gold medal, of the value of 
800 francs, to be given on the 3ist of August 
next, to the successful candidate, in a competition 
for the eulogy of Charles Nodier:—and we may 
mention, that another competitor for that gentleman's 
vacant chair, at the French Academy, has taken the 
field, in the person of M. Aimé-Martin. The Pans 
Academy of Sciences has elected M. Vilmorin, by 4 
majority of forty-four voices, out of forty-five voters, 
to fill the place of the late M. Mathieu de Dombasle, 
as a corresponding member of that body, in its section 
of Rural Economy. 
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~The directors of the Italian Theatre, in Paris, 
pave declared war against that particular form of 
caprice, to which the chiefs of the corps opératique 
seem very inconveniently liable,—in the accesses of 
which they send down at a late hour, an intimation 
that it is not their intention to take part in an an- 
nounced performance, (under cover, generally, of a 
certificate of illness)—leaving the manager to settle 
with his audience, for their disappointment as he best 
can. Fornasari (whose engagement is for 35,000 francs) 
having, it appears, or is asserted, several times in- 
dulged himself in this species of variation upon the 
theme of his contract, has been summoned before the 
Tribunal of Commerce, by the director, who claims 
to have the engagement rescinded. Fornasari pleads 
his good faith, and the sufliciency of his medical 
certificates; and the question has been adjourned. 
Meantime, a disturbance was created at the same 
theatre, last week, by a new version of the same 
Capriccio, executed by Ronconi,—who performed it, 
as to the main subject, after the fashion of Fornasari, 
but left wholly out, as an useless incumbrance, the 
passage making an announcement to the manager. 
This omission, unquestionably, gave to the perfor- 
mance a belder and more original character; but 
the opera-goers were not satisfied. When, after a 
delay of half an hour beyond the time of commence- 
ment, it was announced to them, that “Signor Ron- 
coni, in failure of his duty, had not presented him- 
self at the theatre, and that there would in conse- 
quence be no performance,” neither the offer to 
return the money paid, nor the attitude of the police, 
who prepared to clear the house, could allay the 
tempest of disapprobation, or induce the audience to 
go away songless, Finally, the Elisir d’ Amore was 
substituted for the Barber of Seville; and the 
manager will, it is said, proceed at law against Ron- 
coni also, 

Letters from Naples mention, that a meteorological 
observatory has been erected on Vesuvius. It is in 
the form of a tower, and stands a little above the 
Hermitage, 2,082 feet above the level of the sea. On 
the upper floor it contains a small, but splendidly 
furnished, apartment for the accommodation of the 
royal family, when they visit the mountain. This 
observatory is placed under the same direction as the 
Royal Observatory at Naples. It will be opened in 
the course of the next month. 

From Alexandria, we hear that the Pasha is about 
to rout one more of the monsters of the desert—by 
boring for water between Cairo and Suez, which he 
expects to find, sweet, at the depth of 1000 feet. 
For this purpose he is awaiting an apparatus, ordered 
from England, calculated for boring to the depth of 
1500 feet. No mention is yet made of the introduc- 
tion of wood-paving, or the new sweeping-machine, 
into this disenchanted region ; but they will follow in 
their turn. 

Messrs. Hodges and Smith, of Dublin, have 
announced their intention, if secured against loss by 
asubseription for 200 copies, to publish The Annals 
of the Four Masters, with an English translation and 
notes by Mr. O'Donovan. It is observed in the 
Prospectus, that “ until the very recent exertions of 
the Irish Archeological Society, it might fairly have 
been said, that, since the publication of Sir Richard 
Cox's * Hibernia Anglicana,’ there had been no 
addition made to the materials of medieval Irish his- 
tory, with the single exception of the splendid col- 
lection of Irish Annals translated into Latin by Dr. 
Charles O’Conor, and given to the world, by the mu- 
nificence of the late Duke of Buckingham, under the 
title of ‘Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores Veteres.’ 
The publication of that great work was hailed with 
extraordinary satisfaction by men of learning at home 
and abroad, who were then for the first time put in 
possession of the actual text of some of the most 
ancient chronicles of Western Europe, and from 
Which a judgment might be formed not only of the 
social state, but also of the taste and genius of a 
people so long separated from the other branches of 
the European family, and who had preserved the 
characteristics of their Celtic origin, so long after the 
total obliteration of all such vestiges from the insti- 
tutions and the literature of the surrounding nations. 
But, unfortunately, the annals published at Stowe 
Were only given down to the arrival of the English in 
the 12th century. Of the* Rerum Hibernicarum 
Scriptores’ the most voluminous and most interesting 


part is that of the Four Masters. The early portion 
of these Annals, as of all the others, is, as has been 
observed, brief, and even meagre in its notices, and 
valuable chiefly for the settlement of ancient topo- 
graphy and family history ; but from the 12th and 
13th centuries onward, the narrative is copious and 
graphic, and abounds with varied incident and cha- 
racteristic details. This hitherto unpublished por- 
tion, extending from a.p. 1172 to a.p. 1616, and 
of which the original authorities are now, in great 
part, lost, comprises more than three-fourths of 
the entire compilation ; so that the proposed publi- 
cation may be ed as virtually giving these 
Annals to the world for the first time."—Mr. Murray 
will also shortly publish ‘Oregon, California, and 
other territories on the North-West Coast of North 
America. By Robert Greenhow, Librarian to the 
Department of State of the United States.’ 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY from Ten inthe Morning 


until Five in the Evening.—Ad 1s.; Catal 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 
Will be shortly Closed. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent the CATHEDRAL 
of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset and Moonlight, 
— by M. Renoux, and the BASILICA of ST. PAUL, near 

me, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted byM. BouTtor. 
Open from Ten till Five.—N.B. The Gloria, from Haydn’s Service, 
No. 1, will be performed during the midnight effect of the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—POPULAR LEC- 
TURES, in CHEMISTRY and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY are 
delivered Daily by Dr. Ryan, Professor Bachhoffner, and other Lec- 
turers, illustrated by APPARATUS of the most valuable kind, in- 
cluding ARMSTRONG'’S HYDRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, which 
is exhibited Daily at Three o’Clock, and at Eight in the Evenings. 

NGBO@TOM’S OPAQUE MICROSCOPE, NEW DISSOLV- 
ING VIEWS, COSMORAMIC VIEWS, &c. &c. MODELS of all 
kinds of STEAM ENGINES and other MACHINERY in MOTION, 
DIVER working under water and the DIVING BELL, &c. &c, 
Admission 1*.—Schools Half-price. 

Prospectuses of the Classes for private instruction may be had of 
the Secretary. 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GerocraruicaL Sociery.—Feb. 26.—R. I. Mur- 
chison, Esq., President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Robert Clive, M.P., W. Forsyth, Esq., 
George Vacher, Esq.,’ were elected Fellows. 

A letter was read from Chevalier Schomburgk, 
dated Demerara, 16th January, by which it appears, 
that he had suffered from the sudden transition from 
his active life, during his late explorations, to seden- 
tary labours since his return to Demerara. To regain 
health, therefore, he had started up the Essequibo 
to the junction of that river with Mazaruni and 
Cuyuni, the site of her Majesty's penal settlement. 
In this excursion he had ascertained the latitudes of 
the more remarkable points, the progress of the tidal 
wave, the velocity of sound, and taken from 800 to 
900 soundings. He further states, having observed 
since the 12th of January, the luminous part of a 
comet very low in the horizon, between the stars 
a Argus, and a Eridani; the nucleus, however, 
was not seen, and the position of the comet was pro- 
bably too low to be visible in England. 

The Secretary then read a short account of the 
Regency of Tripoli in the West, by Col. Warrington, 
H.M. Consul-General in that country.—The port of 
Tripoli is described as tolerably good for vessels of 
900 tons, and is capable of great improvement; the 
soil in the neighbourhood extremely fertile, vegetables 
of all kinds are produced, dates are the staple food, 
besides which, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, 
almonds, &c. are indigenous; exotic fruits do not 
thrive here. Near the mountains the herbage is 
luxuriant in the winter, and capable of supporting 
millions of sheep; an unusual quantity of rain (25 
inches) had fallen from October 1841 to April 1842, 
but not more at any time than 34 inches in twenty- 
four hours. The temperature in the shade had never 
been above 94°, nor below 40° Fahr. The town of 
Tripoli contains 1,200 Turks and Moors, about 1,500 
Christians, and 2000 Jews. The population of the 
whole regency may be estimated at 1,500,000, of whom 
200,000 are capable of bearing arms. The climate 
is considered by the consul, who has resided there 
more than twenty-seven years, the best in the world, 
and the people live to a greatage. Agriculture is in 
the most primitivestate ; the ground is barely scratched 
by a light plough drawn by a camel, and the grain 
thrown in: from this they reap thirty for one. The 
Arabs here have the same virtues and vices for which 





they are generally known. The revenue of the re- 





gency, at the time the account was written, was about 
300,000 dollars ; but when the Arabs are at peace 
it is much greater. Among the items which compose 
it is a tax on murders, producing 30,000 dollars, or 
about sixty murders at 500 dollars each. The exports 
of Tripoli are olive oil, madder root, saffron, senna, 
skins, ostrich feathers, bullocks, and red pepper; from 
the interior, gold dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, choice 
gums, indigo, skins of wild and domestic animals, 
tronna (natron), &e. The quantity of sulphur is 
inexhaustible; the cultivation of the vine is in- 
creasing rapidly, and a flourishing trade in wine 
might be established; iabour and good government 
are alone wanting to the production of unbounded 
wealth, to the progress of civilization, and the aboli- 
tion of slavery. Colonization by Christians or 
Turks is impossible, but there exists a good feeling 
towards the English, who could establish and derive 
immense benefits from commercial relations with 
Tripoli. 

The business of the evening concluded with an 
account of the course of the river Hawash, and its 
termination in the lake Abhibhad, by Mr. Charles 
Johnston. This river runs along the south-eastern 
foot of the great Abyssinian plateau, from the scarp 
of which it receives all its tributaries. On approach- 
ing the lake the bend of the river is cut off by a canal, 
thus forming an island of Oussa; the lake is without 
outlet, and is about six miles in diameter. The 
country is everywhere volcanic, and Mr. Johnston 
thinks it is still undergoing changes from the effect 
of subterranean forces. 


GerotocicaL Sociery.—Feb, 21.—The President, 
Mr. Warburton, in the chair. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘Some account of the Strata observed in the 
course of the Blechingly ‘Tunnel, Surrey, in the year 
1841,’ by Mr. Simms.—The tunnel was carried 
through a spur of a range of hills, formed by the 
escarpment of the lower green sand. In the line of 
the cutting, the spur consisted chiefly of Weald clay, 
and proved to form part of an anticlinal axis, which 
extends across the Weald from the chalk of the North 
Downs, in Surrey, between Merstham and Garlstone, 
to the chalk of the South Downs, in Sussex, near 
Ditchling. 

2. ‘Some Remarks on the White Limestone of 
Corfu and Vido,’ by Captain Portlock, R.E.—The 
author has found fossils in the limestone of Vido. 
They are very locally distributed—Ammonites in 
one place, and Terebratulz in another ; the former in 
bad condition, the latter very perfect. They appear 
to be nearly allied to Terebratula pala and T. resu- 
pinata, oolitic species, and to a species from Dundry. 
Captain Portlock regards them as new, and names 
the species 7. Seatoni ; inferring, from their presence, 
that the limestone in question is probably oolitic. 

3. * Remarks on Sternbergia,’ by Mr. J.S. Dawes. 
—The author considers the fossils of this anomalous 
genus of extinct vegetables as merely casts of the 
medullary cavities of exogenous trees, similar to that 
at Darlaston, lately described. The transverse plates 
which compose the interior of some of these borders, he 
considers as agreeing with the ]aminz of the pith ; and 
the rings on the external surface of others as produced 
by the same cause. He described specimens where 
the so-culled Sternbergia formed the centre or pith of 
fossil stems. 

4. On a Fossil Crustacean, from New Holland,’ 
by Prof. Thomas Bell.—This, the only fossil crus- 
tacean as yet found in Australia, was procured by 
Lieutenant Emery, and forwarded by Mr. W. 8. 
Macleay, who considered it as probably a Thalassina. 
Prof. Bell regards it as a new Thalassina, near!y 
allied to the only known living species of that genus, 
and names it 7. antiqua. 







































Institution or Civit Enoineers.—Feb. 27.— 
The President in the chair.—The discussion on the 
subject of screw propellers was continued. The main 
dimensions of the Princeton, U.S. steam frigate, were 
given: she is 164 feet long, 30 feet beam, 22 feet 6 
inches deep in the hold, draws 17 feet 6 inches water, 
and the propeller makes 32 revolutions per minute. 
The engineshave twosemi-cylindrical steam cylinders, 
or chests, containing vibrating pistons, or flaps, with 
cranks upon the ends of their suspending pivots: bot h 
these are coupled by connecting rods to a main crank 
on the driving shaft ; the length of these cranks are so 
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proportioned that their alternate vibrations produce | 
a rotatory motion of the main crank, and thus act | 
directly upon the propeller without the intervention | 
of bands or gearing. This principle was some years 
since tried successfully by Capt. Ericson in a tug 
boat on the Thames, named the Robert Stockton, after 
the projector, who has been the means of introducing 
the system into the American navy, and now com- 
mands the Princeton. It was mentioned, that re- 
cently, on being examined at Marseilles, the cast iron 
propeller of the Napoleon, French steamer, was found 
to be much affected by the galvanic action of the 
copper sheathing in the salt water, and was fast turn- 
ing into a substance resembling plumbago, which was 
80 soft as to be cut easily with a knife. Some remarks 
were also made on the state of the metal guns re- 
covered from the Royal George ; but it appeared from 
examination of the effect of salt water alone upon 
cast iron, without the contact of other metals to pro- 
duce galvanic action, that good, hard, grey, cast iron 
might be used for piles, or other hydraulic works, with 
great advantage, and instances were given of cast 
iron which exhibited no appearance of change after 
sixteen years’ immersion in salt water and silt. A 


further discussion also occurred on the subject of | 


valves for pumps, and then a paper was read giving 
a description, by Mr. Rhodes, of a bridge built of 
cast iron girders upon timber piles, having a swivel 
bridge at one extremity, with an opening of 40 feet 
span, through which the navigation of the river was 
carried on. The total length of the bridge, exclusive 
of the width of Hayes Island, was stated to be 558 
feet 6 inches; it stretches across the river Shannon 
at Portumna by 13 openings of 20 feet each, from 
the Tipperary shore to Hayes Island, which is in the 
centre of the river, and thence by 12 openings, of a 
similar span, and a swivel bridge of 40 feet span, to 
the Galway shore. The construction, which was 
executed from the designs of Mr. Rhodes, was de- 
scribed and illustrated by drawings, showing every 
detail of the works, which were stated to have cost 
24,1310. 





Roya Instituti0n,—Feb. 23.—Prof. Forbes ‘ On 
the light thrown on Geology by Submarine Researches.’ 
Having alluded to the researches of two Italian 
naturalists, Donati and Soldani, who dredged the 
Adriatic about the middle of the last century, Prof. 
Forbes entered on the important inferences which he 
had derived from similar investigations in the Irish 
Channel, and inthe Archipelago. His first conclusion 
was, that marine animals and plants are grouped, 
according to their species, at particular depths in the 
sea, each species having a range of depth appropri- 
ated to itself. Prof. Forbes illustrated this assertion 
by a diagram, indicating the plants and animals re- 
spectively inhabiting what he termed the littoral zone, 
which extends immediately from the coast—the 
laminarian zone, where the broad-leaved fuci are 
most abundant—the coralline, in which there is an 
assemblage of mollusca, especially bivalves and 
corals, and the deep sea coral, so called because in it 
only we find examples of large corals on the British 
shores, Prof. Forbes next alluded to the fact of the 
number of species diminishing according to depth, so 
that by gaining an accurate knowledge of the Fauna 
and Flora, appropriated to various sea-bottoms, the 
naturalist can infer their depth—no plants are found 
below 100 fathoms, and the probable zero of animal 
life is at 300 fathoms. Sedimentary deposits below 
this depth are consequently destitute of organic mat- 
ter. This circumstance bids the geologist to be 
cautious in inferring that any stratum was formed 
before the creation of animals, on no other account 
than that it is devoid of organic remains: he should 
rather conclude from such deficiency, that the stratum 
was deposited in very deep water.—Prof. Forbes next 
remarked that British species are found throughout 
the zones of depth in the Mediterranean Sea; but 
that in that sea, the proportion of northern tes- 
tacea in the lower zones greatly exceeds that in 
the upper, so that there is a representation of 
climates, or parallels of latitude,in depth. The fourth 
proposition advanced by the Professor, was, that 
all varieties of sea-bottom are not equally capable 
of maintaining animal life. The sandy parts are 
usually the desertones. Hence the scarcity of fossils in 
“sand-stone: though traces of worms (which inhabit 
tae sand) are found in ancient sund-stones, As each 


animal is not able to live, except on its own locality, 
those marine animals, as the scallop, which are gre- 
garious, deteriorating the ground when they increase 
beyond a certain extent, die ; then the place becomes 
silted up, the ground changes, and another race oc- 
cupies it. This fact explains the phenomena of dis- 
tribution of organic remains in rocks—i. e. their being 
grouped together in separate strata, fossilliferous strata 
alternating with those which are free from organic re- 
mains.—Prof, Forbes proceeded to observe, that such 
animals as are common to many zones of depth, are 
those which have the greatest horizontal range in space, 
and are generally those which are present in the 
tertiary deposits; and thus it is that the most generally- 
distributed fossils are such as are found in the greatest 
number of formations; because these are necessarily 
the most independent of destroying influences. But, 
on the other hand, as the elevation or depression of 
strata to a very small extent would destroy the spe- 
cies peculiar to any zone, or to the zone above or | 
beneath it, it becomes an important inquiry how | 
this destruction is compensated. In dealing with | 
this question, Prof. Forbes announced a most impor- | 
tant law in zoology, one altogether new to ourselves 

—viz. That the mollusca migrate. He discovered by 
his own observation, that this is the case even with 
the limpets, the most fixed of all species. This 
migration occurs in their egg-state, when the ova 
are strung together, and floated over the ocean, from 
shore to shore. In the larva state they are swimmers. 
In fact, they commence their life in a form closely 
analogous to that which is permanent among the 
pteropods. But, though in this state they can live | 


in any zone, they cannot arrive at perfection except | 





in the peculiar zone to which they are adapted. 
This accounts for the very imperfect shells of pre- 
maturely dying mollusca being found at a low depth. 
Professor Forbes concluded his communication by | 
noticing its bearings on the views of the most eminent | 
geologists of our time. Ist. With regard to Mr. | 
Lyell’s principle of distinguishing tertiary strata by | 
the per-centage of recent species in each. This is | 
confirmed by Prof. Forbes’s investigations; only in | 
using Mr. Lyell’s criterion, the element of depth, | 
which gives climatal character in living animals, 
must be taken into account. 2nd. Prof. Forbes 
next noticed that Sir H. Dela Beche had hypotheti- 
cally anticipated, what his researches established, 
the representations of climates and depth, ten years 
ago. 3rd. He lastly ascribed to Viscount d’ Archiac 
and M. de Verneuil, the credit of having announced 
(what he had observed and mentioned in the course 
of his communication) that species which are found in 
agreat number of localities, and in very distant coun- 
tries, are always those which have lived during the 
formation of several successive systems. 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Sat. Asiatic Society, 2, p.m. 


Mon. British Architects, 8. 
- Royal Academy.—Sculpture. 





-- Entomological Society, 8. 
- Chemical Society, 8. 
Tves. Horticultural Society, 3. 
= Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Deenriation of a Bridge over the River 
D 


Whitadder, at Allanton,’ by J. T.Syme.—‘ Description of 


* Account of the ere of the Wellington Bridge over the 
river Aire, at Leeds,’ by J. Tamperley.—The Monthly Ballot 
will also take place. 

Linnean Society, 8. 

Geological Society, half-past 8. 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Rotch will describe an improved 
Syphon for sick rooms; and Ellis’s Turntable.—The Secre- 
tary will describe Robson’s Signal Light.—The result of the 
recent cer Tiger as to daily cleansing the public thorough- 
fares, will be given. 

THUR. Royal Society, half-past 8. 

Fri 


Wep. 


Royal Academy.—Painting. 

Zoological Society, 3. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Astronomical Society, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Mr. Cottam ‘On Mechanics 
as applied to Agriculture.’ 








PINE ARTS. 


VULCANIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

A paper on the restoration of St. Stephen’s Spire, 
Vienna, read at the Institution of British Architects, 
and reported by the Atheneum (No. 846), has even 
a more than architectural interest; it serves to illus- 
trate the progress of human knowledge, and to show 
how compatible isa vast deal of movement with very 
little advancement. There may be progressions in 
various provinces, but retrogressions in perhaps as 
many others ; and the sum of the former, minus the 
amount of the latter, would exhibit zero for the sur- 
plus oftener than most people imagine. Humana 














knowledge, if thus considered, will appear to expand 
somewhat like a gridiron pendulum, whose alternate 
bars contract while their companions lengthen, s9 
that the whole remains, a prodigious time, of the self. 
same dimensions. Human intellect, again, if it does 
march, marches at about the pace of my Uncle Toby, 
putting one foot before the other, without advanci 

an inch. Contrary to Swift’s maxim, we hold that 
a specimen-brick may, by times, tell no little of the 
structure from which it was taken ; and we think the 
one above, taken from the Temple of Architecture, 
tells a lamentable tale respecting its present con. 
dition. It reveals rather more than a Babylonian 
tile does of Belus’s Tower, and in far less cryptic 
characters. The imperial architects, it would appear, 
have raised St. Stephen's dilapidated spire to its 
ancient stupendous height, not by means of lawful 
masons’ work, but blacksmiths’—they have restored 
the pyramidal part (above one-third of the whole 
altitude) not with stone, but iron! Exquisite and 
appropriate finish—just as Samoyeds might tip the 
imperial sceptre, if they got hold of it, with a fish. 
bone! Barbarians—so our super-civilized contem- 
poraries call them—built up that epitome of the 
sublime and beautiful—to which Cleopatra’s Needle 
was a needle—than whose topmost stone no loftier 
above earth’s surface did mortal hand ever lay (except 
what said barbarians posited also); yet modem 
“* progressives,” either through want of genius, pure 
artistic taste, masonic power, or—the fatalest among 


| all defalcations—want of inspiring will, tremble ata 


like attempt, and instead of a proper apex, put upon 
the stone frustum of the tower an enormous iron fool's 
cap—fit emblem of their deserts who ordained it! 
This forging a steeple implies, we allow, some pro. 
gress in the arts, but a retrogression too, far greater, 
because in a nobler province. The sun of mental 
enlightenment, we suspect, about which flatterers 
of themselves along with their age, hold such stento- 
rian discourses, gets almost as many new spots, year by 
year, as it gets rid of: it shone, perhaps, throughout 
the “ Dark Ages” pretty much as it does at present, 
save that our metaphorical Dan Sol “ tricks his beams” 
alittle better. Spirits of the Old Free Masons, hear 
this—a foundry for Gothic Architecture! Spires to 
be cast like lamp-posts: pinnacles, canopies, crockets, 
finials—all the delicate and decorative details of your 
exquisite style to be made per pattern, and moulded 
per gross, like cheap stoves, irons, fenders, snuffer- 
dishes, inkstands, metal buttons, and brads! Ready- 
made cathedrals will no doubt soon be ordered from 
the mine’s mouth for European cities, like palaces for 
Timbuctoo! Vulcan, the god of blacksmiths, will 
become the god of architects: England, above all 
other lands, bids fair to make his anvil her chief altar, 
and, as the Lipari Isle of yore, to resound his name 
and his hammer throughout her subterranean domi- 
nions— 
Vulcani domus, et Vulcania nomine tellus, 
Huc tunc Ignipotens cxlo descendet ab alto! 

We do not, by these remarks, mean any impeach- 

ment against the merits of iron applied to common 


a cast and wrought iron trussed Girder for Bridges, with domestic, or even public structures, nor, indeed, to 
a series of experiments on their strength,’ by F. Nash.— | 


divers uncommon, where the more heterogeneous the 
materials the more suitable they would be: but we 
would denounce with the force of an interdict, if 
possible, the adoption of this illegitimate substance in 
superior edifices, as radically subversive of true archi- 
tecture—professionally and nationally disgraceful. 
Let us, therefore, enter our humble caveat againstthe 
Vulcanian School being commended for imitation 
among our countrymen. Some connoisseurs might 
deem an iron or a leaden, or a wooden, yea, & 
leathern steeple on Westminster Abbey middle 
tower better than none, and the mongrel addition to 
St. Stephen’s, at Vienna, may stand excused by such 
an alternative ; nevertheless, a vicious principle once 
admitted, furnishes a precedent to be followed when 
its origin has been forgotten, because mankind has 4 
natural leaning towards the corrupt in fine art, a8 
well as in morals. The school abovesaid does not 
count its sole disciples amongst the successors of the 
Huns, nor confine itself to the Carpathian wizards of 
the Danube; even those learned martinettes, the 
Prussians, sanction it; even their heaven-born baw 
meister, Schinkel, entered himself a pupil! - Berlin 
iron-work having obtained great vogue for its quin- 
caillerie and brittle bijouterie, insect-brooc 

animalculous breast-pins, ladies’ clasps, purses, fila 
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trinkets, puppet statues, and chimney-piece 
articles of virt—being proper enough, too, perhaps, 
for coarse or concealed masses of construction—was 
brought into most abusive use for prominent archi- 
tectural features—nay, whole national edifices. The 
Kreuzberg Denkmal, by Schinkel himself, and Luther's 
canopied shrine, at Wittenberg, are examples. We 
consider this pseudo-masonic system only another 
yersion of imitation stone-work ; as to principle, not 
one jot above lath-and-plaster edification : a system 
prought about among architects by modern middle- 
class taste—by the self-same low-minded satisfaction 
with surface effects which gazes enraptured at mock- 
marble and scagliola columns, “ compo” entablatures, 
ier-mdché balustrades, and similar factitious sub- 
stitutes—which loves them better than the genuine 
materials, because more applicable to profuse bedizen- 
ment, and easier distorted into novel monstrosities, 
Found, if needful, a new kind of architecture upon 
the native character of iron, such as its essence can 
pervade, its attributes warrant, its powers embrace ; 
let some forgetive brain, in Falstaff’s sense, hammer 
out a solid, sterling system of Vulcanian Architecture, 
and we shall praise it ; but none of your hybrid abor- 
tions, begot between metallurgy and masonry, that 
cohere stijl worse than the brass and clay of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s image! It may be said, what imports 
the substance, so as the appearance is agreeable ? 
how should molecular constitution of parts affect their 
integral masses, whose forms and proportions are 
alone very important? A reply seems almost super- 
fluous; yet we give it. Besides that bad faith, when 
appearances do not fulfil their promises, always 
offends a well-regulated mind—besides that the 
inward or thorough worth of materials enriches the 
spectator’s imagination—besides that their untract- 
ableness overcome enhances his pleasure, as the 
quantum of skill, toil, and time employed upon all 
productions augments their value—besides this, we are 
much disposed to maintain that there exists a bond, 
indissoluble though indefinable, between beauty of 
end and legitimacy of means—that the nature of the 
constructive material suggests, demands, nay, often 
commands the style of construction ; and that, if the 
former become debased, the latter will degenerate 
also, We are persuaded the PartHENON could never 
have arisen had the Greeks built their temples of cast- 
iron: no, nor the beautiful Tripod Monument, had 
their Corinthian capitals been moulded out of the 


very nicest potter's clay in the Ceramicus, and their | 


columns been the very best stock-brick, covered over 
with plaster of Paros! No more, we affirm, than 
the Phidian Minerva could have sprung from 
“Coade’s Stone,” as the customary stuff of sculpture, 
or little wooden lozenges given birth to the rude 
grandeur of the Appian Way, and such specimens of 
cyclopean road-making. Such things we will admit 
possible when beavers can build another Waterloo 
Bridge with Thames mud and their tails! Augustus, 
It was said, found Rome brick, and left her marble ; 
yet see how the inveterate use of brick debased the 
Roman style of architecture, until the native proper- 
ties of that material absorbed those of the finer one, 
and brought forth a style (the arcaded) favourable te 
their full developement. The spirit of the material, 
as It were, transfuses itself throughout the creations 
therefrom : the meanness of a material enters into 
the soul of the artist ; understanding by meanness— 
not commonness (for Grecian and Etruscan fictile 
vases of most refined elegance are often mere earthen- 
ware), but—poor and pitiful mis-adaptedness to the 
given purpose ; this it is which would render an El 
Dorado, though built of ingots, or Aladdin’s palace, 
though walled with gems, mean architecturally beside 
4 simple Greek fane, whose blocks begot its massive 
cter; and which, on the other hand, permits a 
Gothic church, of grey stone or rubble itself, to rival 
Pentelic temples. We shall, perhaps, have the 
ulcanians cite King Solomon as patronizing cast- 
metal pillars. Whatthen ? Were either Jews or Gen- 
tiles enjoined brazen architecture thereby? Must 
architects, till the pillars of the world give way, bow 
down before the brazen images of Jachin and Boaz ? 


ad these enormous objects no loftier aim, no deeper, | 


where all was symbolic? Briefly—how much does 
any one know about them ? 

But hypotheses, reasonable or fanciful, aside, it is 
amongst the plainest principles of art, we submit, that 
every material should be made to do its own work, 











and not the work of another, unless their qualities 
have a close similitude. Tempera may sometimes do 
the work of fresco, oils of either; yet, perhaps, we 
might date and deduce the downfall of painting from 
what many persons derive its perfection—Van Eyck's 
discovery—the substitution of a smooth and luscious 
medium, whose appropriate productions are small, 
elegant, and epicurean, for simple water or size, best 
adapted to the most gigantic efforts, the sublimest and 
severest trials of the pencil. We would push this 
principle farther, and contend that no material, while 
doing its lawful work, should be made to seem as if 
doing the work of another. Real art rejects all such 
artifices—virile taste despises all such puerilities. 
Even when the imitation is unintended, its existence 
proves either the imitator’s faint perception of distinct 
principles, or his feeble hand, which fails to obey his 
clear convictions. Look at Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel : observe its numberless minute, slim, cane- 
like mouldings, its lath-and-rafter-like ribs and braces, 
its bird-cage delicacy of screen-work, its panelled 
surfaces throughout—little distinguishable from panel, 
indeed—does it not seem rather a colossal specimen 
of joiner’s craft than anything else ?—a carved, mor- 
ticed, and dovetailed construction of box-wood than 
a structure of stone? Dexterous, we grant, poly- 
dedalean (if you please so to call it) in mechanism, 
fanciful as a frost-work palace in effect ; but cast your 
eyes on the Abbey Choir next it, and behold what a 
mere bijou, an architectural trinket, it looks compared 
with the massive grandeur of this! This proclaims 
itself at once genuine masonry, and thus far, if no 
farther, much excels its florid neighbour, whose em- 
battlements and enrichments might pass for petrified 
carpentry. A coral grove may be curious, precious, 
and beauteous ; yet all amateurs (but old children, 
who still cling to their corals) would prefer an oak 
forest. The Abbey Choir, we sometimes imagine, 
turns a huge shoulder of contempt upon the little 
fretted and frittered appendage behind it, perchance 
acknowledging about the same relationship to it which 
Fingal’s Cave does to the mermaiden of Staffa’s sta- 
lactite grotto. Indeed, the Lancet, or Early English 
style, under this view, surpasses, we think, the Deco- 
rated (by many persons deemed the perfectionated) 
Gothic, as well as the Florid, or decadent. For, 
beyond dispute, those double-curved and contorted 
outlines—those ramified cusped and tressured folia- 
tions—those antler-spread traceries, make stone 
pretend to be what it is not—a flexuous substance, 
make it ape live timber, molten ore, or some pliable 
compost. Now, though we may consider stone ductile 
or plastic in statuary and decorative details of archi- 
tecture, yet, where it forms a principal feature, and 
marks an architectural style, it should have itself a 
pure architectural character; it should resemble 
mason-work, should pronounce itself stone, and sug- 
gest no adventitious substitute. Thus, a crocket or a 
corbel may imitate a leaf or a lion’s head, because a 
positive leaf or lion’s head stuck upon the place would 
not de-characterize the edifice; but a window ora 
parapet should not, strictly speaking, weave its mul- 
lions like a vegetable branch, nor twist its bars like 
iron-work, unless the edifice be built of timber or 
metal. Even were the Greek Corinthian capital 
taken from a flower-pot, we see that the core is a 
stone cylinder, and does not pretend to be a stem of 
acanthus. These remarks are submitted for a very 
different purpose from that of disparaging the Deco- 
rated Gothic, which we admire and revere: but the 
true and strict laws of art demand our veneration 
still more. They, alone, ever and anon dunned into 
the ear, will fright the isle out of her improprieties, 
if this be possible. She finds licences enough pla- 
carded on every church-wall, through the whole 
breadth of its flank and length of its steeple: “ ple- 
nary indulgence” for unchasteness in architecture! 
absolution without either confession or repentance ! 
Akin to the above principle is another, sinned 
against as with a cart-rope, with the very loosest 
libertinage, ever since the “ Renaissance,” or it might 
rather be called the Decadence, of pure architecture, 
seeing that the Pointed style is pure architecture, 
on its own picturesque grounds. But this aforesaid 
transgression, like an original sin, vitiates a whole 
species of techtonic productions, though it may leave 
a certain divine spirit about them still,_we mean 
Italian edifices. More or less throughout these, 
pillars, entablatures, and pediments are made to per- 





form the part of mere decoration, instead of staminal 
and horizontal support, and protective shelter, their 
true business. A colonnade along the entire front of 
a house supports what ?—a cornice! And what does 
the cornice support? — sparrows! Tiers of little 
portico-facades, called widows, adorning the same 
front, what do their pediments protect ? — spiders 
beneath their eaves, mignionette boxes in their bal- 
conies, bytimes also glaziers and chambermaids who 
stand outside to mend the panes or clean them! 
Yet this at best elegant debasement of the Classic 
style entitles its professors to pronounce the Pointed 
“barbarous,” and to boast their wonderful progress 
beyond the architects of the Middle Ages. Again, 
let us inquire, did the Goths ever commit such gross 
acts of artistical bad faith as the Italian school,— 
disguising, under a thin surface of cut stone, masses 
of quite a different nature, almost always of a com- 
paratively worthless one, which yet constitute the 
veritable erections? Excuse this as we may, it 
must be denominated mongrel architecture. Some 
of the very grandest efforts in modern construc- 
tive art are obnoxious to that name. St. Paul's 
cupola, despite its many merits, is a much less 
genuine production than Salisbury steeple ; whilst its 
outward appearance bespeaks a “ Pantheon hung in 
the air,” what sublime elements compose it? Timber 
and lead! The whole dome, exterior and interior, 
consists of no less than four distinct materials,— 
stone, brick, wood, and metal,—thus being a specimen 
of mason’s, bricklayer’s, carpenter's, and plumber’s 
work, mixt together share and share alike, rather 
than what it seems and ought to be, part of a masonic 
edifice. So far forth, it can just as little call itself a 
legitimate feature, as the iron palisade which fences 
(we wish it could screen!) that accumulation of ar- 
chitectural absurdities—Buckingham Palace. Wren 
was no “Goth”—his Westminster-Abbey towers 
attest this !—but he ranks amongst the very greatest 
modern architects ; he wrote well too on his Art, yet 
asperses a skill he attempted to rival and failed to 
reach—the power of “spiring-up,” with an “ affecta- 
tion of height and grandeur.”* St. Bride’s steeple 
became unsafe, though it had never been half the 
height of Strasburg Cathedral, nor stood half the 
time! Bow’s, somewhat about St. Bride’s altitude, 
may stand better,—perhaps much because it employs 
both within and without Gothic props and principles. 

We return from our not altogether irrelevant 
digression, and repeat—iron should no more pretend 
to supplant or represent the beautiful stone-work of 
Pointed edifices, than stone the reticulations and 
convolutions of chain-work. Frivolous minds or 
very green experience alone can relish either. Certain 
Neapolitan statues by one Corradini,a popularscul ptor 
(that is, stone-carver), which exhibit their forms under 
nets or veils wrought upon the solid marble, our tra- 
velled gentlemen and ladies pronounce miracles— 
and such they are—miracles of the vilest taste and 
paltriest ingenuity. Cast-iron architecture, Classic 
or Gothic, is still worse, because no miracle, good or 
bad, at all; it goes to destroy the Art, as a fine art, 
and will do it if patronized, by substituting machine 
productions for man’s immediate handiwork. Let 
us assure ourselves of this,whatever removes the 
artist's own hand from his material, removes his spirit 
from it also, and just to the same distance. Many 
mechanic helps between it and him will prove just so 
many artistic obstacles; his manufactures will aug- 
ment, but deteriorate. Of the architect at least well 
may it be sung, 

Ay me what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron! 

We have been more serious upon this matter than 
perchance it deserves ; indeed, why should we care 
much about domes or spires, when Heaven’s stupen- 
dous cupola stands for ever above our heads, when 
those numberless crag-pinnacled steeples, built by 
the Supreme Architect, from the Spitze-horn down 
to Derbyshire Peak, are within sight of eve or of 
mind? These will suffice, let man do what he may! 
But we have said all we have said, because Truth is 
the greatest of all utilities, being useful even where 
it illumines perishable, unimportant objects, as its 
virtue remains in the soul ! 

* V. Parentalia. These “senseless artificers” (he thus 
stigmatizes them elsewhere) never like him built a prodi- 
gious and prodigal second story as a mere mask to smuggle 
in foreign conveniences. Such are the concealed fiying- 
buttresses which support St. Paul's spine and hunch, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONCERTS OF ANCIENT MUSIC, New Rooms, Hanover- 
SQUARE.—The Directors inform the Subscribers that the FIRST 
CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 13th of March. 
The Rehearsals will commence on the Monday preceding each Concert 
at Twelve o’clock. The Concerts will commence at half-past Eight. 
The Subscribers are requested to send for their Tickets previous to the 
Concerts commencing, at Lonsdale’s Music-shop, 26,"Old Bond-street, 
where Subscriptions are received, and the Tickets (which are now 
ready) paid for ondelivery. A prog of R i may be 
had on application. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Le Carnaval de Venise, pour le Violon, par H. W. 
Ernst, claims attention as setting a vexed question 
at rest; as reminding us of one of the greatest 
instrumentalists of the time, who, we are glad to 
hear, will revisit England this season ; and as being 
in itself full of merit and ingenuity. To ring 
twenty-six changes on a theme only eight bars long, 
(for such in reality is the subject ‘Cara Mamma 
mia’) and devoid of harmonic variety, requires much 
fancy as well as consummate knowledge of the instru- 
ment ; and though it must never be forgotten that 
in these whimsicalities Paganini led the way—Herr 
Ernst deserves praise, that in adopting the style he 
was still able to produce something individual, The 
‘Carnaval’ will be capital practice for our violinists, 
but not one in twenty may hope to play it as written 
—still less to infuse into it the fire, and caprice, and 
frolic, which gave it so much fascination in the hands 
of its composer. 

Among the many labourers in the cause of old | 
English music, Mr. Rimbault has been one of the 
steadiest and most indefatigable. But if we are to 
judge him by Volume First of Vocal Part Music, Sacred 
and Secular, he is more patient as an antiquarian 
than judicious as a selector. There are many faults 
in this volume. The first is, the indiscriminate use 
of the G clef for treble, counter, and tenor parts ; 
some of the words, too, are awkwardly adapted, and 
a bad English version of Cherubini’s ‘ Perfida Clori’ is, 
in this place, indefensible. Then Sir H.R. Bishop's 
* Missionary Hymn,’ as a hymn, is disereditable to its 
composer: not a whit more sacred in style than Ford’s 
familiar ‘Since first I saw your face,’ which immedi- 
ately follows it. But let us pass to what is better :—to 
the madrigals by Palestrina, Crecquillon, Cipriano di 
Rore, Dowland, and Wilbye, that for a moment we 
may maintain what is too much lost sight of, both by 
the students and the imitators of these ancient com- 
positions, the presence in each of some clear design 
or first idea, never wholly lost sight of, though as 
seldom pedantically tormented into an undue and 
wearisome prominence. Modern tune-makers would 
sneer, if advised to study, with reference even to their 
own branch of the craft, the works of the immortal 
chapel-master of St. Peter's. Yet in all that con- 
cerns harmonious and natural progression of sound 
(an essential thing to the melodist)* infinite good 
might be derived from a careful and reverential 
perusal; and one or two specimens could be cited, 
such as the ‘Alla Trinita,’ in which he produced a 
conventional eight-bar tune, of a grace and beauty 
which put to shame the meagre affectations of to- 
day. Good vocal writing is scarcely possible, without 
a thoughtful study of the Italian models, especially 
for those who are not southern born. One word on 
a different subject: it was unwise of Mr. E. Loder— 
seriously and cleverly as he has acquitted himself of 
his task—to choose for his anthem the words ‘I will 
arise,’ since no particular temptation for the com- 
poser lies in them; but the contrary: and they have 
been set, as every child in harmony knows, in one 
of our gems of English sacred music by Creyghton. 


SONGS. 

We are Free! Scena: the Poetry by Robert Nicol, 
the Music composed by Herr Staudigl.—Why music 
written by singers should, for the most part, be so 
meagre and valueless, is a matter the investigation of 
which might lead to some useful warnings and con- 
clusions. A dozen examples recur to us in proof of 
the fact: the operas of Braham (not forgetting that 
delectable quartett, * Mild as the moonbeams,’) are 
below the average of English composition; the ro- 
mances of Duprez cannot approach those composed 
by the Halévys, and Niedermayers, and Thomases, 
for the great French tenor. Among the most sterling 
works of their class have been the songs by Mesdames 





* To this sweeping definition a very important exception 
must be noticed. The secret of French melody lies mainly 
in its disappointing, not satisfying, the ear. 


Malibran and Viardot; but, even in these, the crea- 
tive mind has been often hampered by the longing 
for executive display. Some curious specimens, too, 
by our bass, Mr. Henry Phillips, recur to us, and 
with these last Herr Staudigl’s etfort may range. Of 
course, there is no false grammar in the modulations ; 
but the spirit of the song is turgid and Hudibrastic, 
and eye and ear may search in vain for a single 
phrase worth the trouble of printing. In proportion 
as we hope often to meet Herr Staudigl as a singer 
of classical music, so we should be sorry further to 
encounter him as a manufacturer of melo-dramatic 
no-meaning. 

God is my Shield, a paraphrase of the 28th Psalm, 
written and adapted by W. Bartholomew, Esq. to 
the music of A. André.—Throughout this song, for 
mezzo-soprano or baritone, the melody of which is 
expressive, and the accompaniment sustained with 
ease and mastery, the words go against, not with, the 
music. This, though a rare fault with Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, is so common with the generality of English 
adapters, that no instance can be let pass by those 
desirous of reform. A feeling for rhythm and musi- 
cal as well as verbal cadence, a thorough knowledge 
of accent, and a conviction that unless the text can 
be read it will fail of effect when sung, are essentials, 
How often must they be enumerated, before version- 
izers listen or the public begins to distinguish ? 

We shall conclude the present notice with a word 
on Mr. Knight's last songs. Kathleen's Lament (dis- 
figured by a lithograph on its title-page) is the best, 
as music, and to muke it serviceable, the composer 
has shown that by substituting one name for another, 
the dolour thereof will suit alike widower and widow. 
What an evidence we have here of inattention to 
character? Try the same process with Haydn’s 
canzonets,—make, for instance, the * Mermaid’s Song’ 
masculine,—or sing 

My father bids me train my hair! 

and parody ensues. The inference is worth consi- 
dering, in spite of the delusive and corrupting ex- 
amples left by the Catalanis, and Brahams, and 
Patons, who have sung the songs of man, woman, or 
child, without caring a straw what became of the 
sense, when the galleries were to be “ brought down,” 
or the genteel piqued into enthusiasm. Mr. Knight’s 
other song, Fisher ! fear not on the Ocean, is one of 
the tribe of imitations, the words being a dilution of 
‘The Pilot, by Mr. Haynes Bayly. Thus, * The 
brave old Oak’ was followed by an arboretum of 
ditties; while ‘We met’ gave birth to ‘She sat,’ 
‘They sighed,’ ‘He asked, ‘You eyed,’ and a 
hundred other conjunctions “ of thrilling interest.” 
It is time that such silly doings should cease, at once 
and for ever. 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The performance 
of yesterday week comprised one of Handel's Coro- 
nation Anthems, * My heart is inditing’; Men- 
delssohn’s Psalm, * As the hart pants’; Haydn’s 
Sixteenth Mass (or Service, as it is scrupulously 
called); Handel’s Occasional Overture, and his third 
Organ Concerto, played by Mr. Brownsmith. If we 
say that to ourselves the last-mentioned performance 
was the first in interest, it is not merely because ful- 
filment so immediately followed expression of a 
wish (ante, p. 140), but from the rarity, as well as 
the beauty of the entertainment. The grandeur and 
grace of the work, its fulness of effect as regards 
orchestral contrast—a thing admirable when the 
limited means of producing it are taken into account 
—must have surprised those who, like ourselves, were 
only familiar with the score. Mr. Brownsmith’s 
performance seemed to us deficient in solidity ; nor 
could we wholly acquiesce in his employment of the 
several stops. This was a little too much on the prin- 
ciple of the Apollonicon, or to state matters otherwise, 
a resolution to exhibit all the capacities of his instru- 
ment in the smallest possible compass. It is true that 
as the published score contains no directions whereby 
totest ourcriticism, and that as Mr. Brownsmith played 
from Handel’s own MS., it is possible he may have 
had full warrant for all his contrasts and changes ; 

but we will, nevertheless, venture the remark, from 
having observed in English organists generally a dis- 
position to this sort of fancy-work on their august in- 
strument, which is not shared by the great continental 
professors, ‘The Concerto was heard with respectful 
attention by the audience, and enjoyed. It would 





be too much, perhaps, to have expected for an 
entire novelty such plaudits as greet some “ prand 
crash,” known by heart, or some favourite singer, with 
her “dear five hundred friends” in presence. A similar 
timidity, not to call it indifference, pervaded the re. 
ception of all the other works performed. Yet Han. 
del’s beautiful Anthem ought to have warmed the 
public; and in Mendelssohn’s Psalm—especially the 
first chorus and subsequent solo with semi-chorus_ 
there is an union of breadth of outline and delicacy 
of colour, which must engage, though they may en- 
rapture the hearers less than other Psalms by the 
composer on loftier passages of Scripture—such, for 
instance, as the eight-part work, * When Israel’ 
with its superb “ Hallelujah.” That the Service of 
Haydn was less relished than it deserved, may have 
been, in part, inevitable; if there be any truth in 
our belief, that music expressly calculated for 
devotional purposes, with pauses and effects de. 
pendent upon priest, congregation, and altar, can 
never be transferred to a spiritual concert without 
serious damage. We never heard the chorus and 
orchestra of the Sacred Harmonic Society so ready and 
steady as they were yesterday week. Their coming 
performance of ‘Saul’ is a thing to be anticipated 
with great satisfaction. By the Report, too, we ob- 
serve conditional promises of Handel's ‘ Athaliah; 
* Esther,’ and * Belshazzar,’ of Purcell’s * Jubilate’ in 
p, and of Beethoven's posthumous Mass, How the 
last can be properly executed—not painfully got 
through—is one of the puzzles which all must long 
to hear solved, certain of the movements being of 
such an outrageous difficulty, as to defy the best- 
practised executants, and to distance the imagination 
of any one less high soaring than the composer 
himself. 





Concerts OF THE WEEK.—Chamber music is in- 
creasing in vogue, if we are to judge by advertisements, 
Mr. Salaman, Mr. Chatterton, the harpist, and Mr. 
Banister, one of the most classical and conscientious of 
our instrumentalists, are each announcing his series of 
concerts. Last Monday brought Mr. W. S. Bennett's 
meetings to a close, with a good selection of music ; 
including Mozart’s Sonata in pB flat, for piano and 
violin; Beethoven’s passionate solo Sonata in D minor; 
a charming air, with variations, by Handel, which 
was new to us ; three of the concert-giver’s early de- 
scriptive Notturni, which we think he has hardly sur- 
passed ; and a MS. Sestett. We must ask, however, 
how a classical musician like Mr. Bennett, in a clas- 
sical soirée, could permit such a piece of impropriety 
as the execution of the contralto solo from ‘St. Paul, 
by Mr. Machin? In itself, the air (if, indeed, it can 
be called a complete air) loses nine-tenths of its sig- 
nificance when detached from the oratorio, where the 
effect it makes, by contrast, is one of the best things 
in modern music: but such a transposition is not 
sufferable. Who would not shrink from ‘ He was 
despised,’ that more complete and most expressive of 
sacred songs, thus treated, even were a Staudigl the 
singer? Mr. Bennett did not commit the error, itis 
true, but he sanctioned it; and this renders him 
amenable to censure.—A second Hebrew Entertain- 
ment has been introduced by Messrs. Phillips and 
Leo, to which our remarks offered on the first may 
be applied with little variation. The solo sung by 
Mr. Leo appeared to us to have much ancient 
tional feeling, and was dissimilar in style from the vocal 
music familiar to us. 





Sr. James’s THeaTRE.—Since M. Achard’s retur, 
the frequenters of this gay little theatre have been 
enjoying “ well-managed mirth” 4 discrétion. Unte- 
lieved farce, or mere fun, is always wearisome; 
our jovial comedian satisfies his public that laughter 


may be associated with feeling. In ‘La Famille da 
Fumiste,’ for instance, a broad piece of Parisian ab 
surdity, Achard, the chimney-doctor, contrives to 
show us the homely son, and the disinterested brother, 
through his artizan costume and absurd manners, ® 
clearly, as to keep his hearers in a sort of April com 
dition, which as the lady of quality in the play & 
pressed it, is “ vastly inconvenient.” Nor is there 
the slightest touch of maudlin in Jerome's stage-virtue 
—not the most passing shade of self-consciousnes 
What a start and scream of laughter would be given 
were he accused of being a brave and noble-hea 

fellow! what a twist of hands and shoulders, as inde 
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i isian as poor Power's gesture, on like oc- 
pe Milesian' All who are curious in ballad- 
singing, should listen for the vaudeville version of our 
‘Cherry Ripe’ here introduced. The audience, gene- 
rally, do not recognize the tune. In ‘Le Commis et 
Ja Grisette,’ M. Achard throws “grace and goodness” 
to the winds, and appeals to us on the strength of assur- 
ance, appetite, and vivacity. Weare not sure but that 
in the characters of the class Cabochard, whereof [o- 
bineau is one, he is not beaten by the more heartless 
effrontery of M. Levassor. And we aresure that Mdlle. 
Forgeot cannot so far forget her lady-like habits, 
and so entirely grisette herself as MM. Paul de 
Kock and Labie intended. But every one who 
sees this droll act of French domesticity laughs 
heartily—most of all, when the pair’(to propitiate 
the English) part from the public heartily promising 
matrimony. 











MISCELLANEA 


Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 19.—M. Coulvin 
Gravier read a paper on the phenomenon of shooting 
stars. The object of the paper is to show that atmo- 
spheric variations may be known beforehand by the 
course of these meteors, and that a storm may be 
predicted three days before its occurreace.—M. Lame 
read a report on some improvements in steam-engines 
by M. Clapeyron. It states that by these improve- 
ments the power of the engine is considerably 
increased, whilst the consumption of fuel is diminished. 
Previously to the application of M. Clapeyron’s sys- 
tem, the largest locomotives on the Paris and Ver- 
sailles Railroad (right bank), could only drag eight 
waggons over a portion of the line, but the same 
locomotives can now perform ten leagues an hour 
over the same ground, at the head of 12 waggons, 
and with less fuel. The improvement consists 
merely ina new arrangement of the apparatus for the 
emission of the steam.—A paper was received from 
M. Goudot, on a varnish obtained from the Arbol de 
Cera, a tree of South America, The resin from 
which this varnish is made is first boiied in water, in 
order to get rid of all impurities, and the colour to 
be given to it is putinto the water. It is then taken 
out and worked by the hand into sheets as thin as 
paper, in which state it is laid upon the object to be 
varnished. It resists, when thus applied, the action 
of either cold or hot water, and is not affected by any 
change of temperature. 

Sandwich Islands Literature.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Ethnological Society, there were in 
the room the first four numbers of a newspaper 
published at the Sandwich Islands, in the native 
language. This singular journal, of a small folio 
size, is published every week, the circulation about 
3,000, and theannual subscription about gth ofa dollar, 
or 64d. Its editor is an American missionary ; and 
it contains, in addition to the ordinary political and 
gg news, political and religious dissertations, 

c. 


Steam-Vessels.—A singular calamity has just taken 
place, which recals the speculations that endeavoured 
to account for the melancholy fate of the President 
steamer ; and having, unlike that ill-fated vessel, left 
survivors to describe its events, at once gives a pro- 
bable key to that dreary secret, and should furnish 
useful warnings for future application to the archi- 
tecture of steam-ships. The Elberfeldt Dutch steam- 
vessel, on her way from Rotterdam to London, has 
been totally wrecked under novel and remarkable cir- 
cumstances. “The Elberfeldt sailed from the Brielle 
on the 22nd ult. underlight and variable winds. Upon 
hearing the English coast, Mr. Bushe, a passenger, 
remarked that the ship's working appeared to be 
different from when they left Brielle, and that 
there was a strong vibration of the vessel. Scarcely 
bath ary Any ena bens made, when his suspicions 

ju y confirmed ; he ed of Captain 
Stranach to order the boat to be ap ay ih 
Was convinced that the vessel, being constructed of iron, 
Would afford but a few minutes to save themselves. 
While this conversation was taking place, an indica- 
tion of a plain nature gave warning that their fears 
Were well-grounded ; for about 10 minutes to 3 o'clock, 
a ae broke completely in half in the middle. Mr. 
fel -» tushed up stairs, and himself and two others 
ell headlong into the boat at the moment she was 
hed, Mr, Bushe then took the rudder of the 


boat, and kept her head to wind as she was rowed 
stern foremost towards the vessel to save the remainder 
of the crew. This was a dreadful moment to all: 
the wreck presented a most awful, yet grand spec- 
tacle ; .the boiler, bursting by the collapse, threw up 
immense volumes of steam and fountains of water, 
and the vessel went down witha loud explosion. The 
captain and several others were, with much difficulty, 
taken into the boat. Three persons were unfortu- 
nately lost. Captain Stranach and Mr. Bushe de- 
scribed the whole occurrence as a dream; for, from 
her breaking to her going down, not more than five 
minutes elapsed.” In reading the story of this instant 
destruction, wherein the elements had no part, we 
almost feel as if we had got hold of some authentic 
narrative by which the mystery of the President was 
at length solved. Night, and no survivor, and we 
have, again, the same wild catastrophe—most pro- 
bably the same sad and strange tale in all its parts. 
At any rate, the construction of iron vessels, with their 
enormous weight of engines, coal, and water, amid- 
ships, is a subject which must be forced upon the 
naval architect, and should upon the government, by 
this direct and authentic evidence; and there are 
other questions conriected with provision for the 
saving of crews and passengers in cases of shipwreck 
from other causes, happening to vessels made of iron, 
which should come, as morals, out of this interesting 
narrative. - 

Steam Navigation.—The New York Herald gives 
the following particulars of the new steam frigate, 
Princeton, with Ericsson’s transversal screw propeller. 
“This beautiful vessel, looking like a splendid packet, 
lay off the Battery, and the company were taken on 
board of her by a small steamer. After all had 
reached her upper deck, which is flush fore and aft, 
her propeller was set in motion, and the noble Prince- 
ton ran up the North River, and then down the Bay, 
in a gale of wind, and without a sail set, to the 
astonishment of every one. This was done to display 
her points, and show that the machinery is so perfect 
in its movements as to cause not the slightest jar 
in the ship. When off the Phenix Foundry, one of 
her monster guns, measuring sixteen feet in length, 
and capable of carrying a ball weighing two hundred 
and fifty pounds, was fired off; and, instead of mak- 
ing ‘ every thing shake,’ the report was aneat, finished 
one, not unlike the crack ofarifle, on an enlarged scale. 
This steam frigate seems to be perfect. The prin- 
ciple of steam propulsion introduced into her must 
in a short time drive the old fashioned, wind-resisting, 
uncouth paddle houses, out of existence. This is 
proved in a variety of ways, but a coup-d’ cil is suffi- 
cient evidence. In her, we see a vessel of about 700 
tons burden, with an engine of 250 horse power, work- 
ing a single submerged propeller running out at her 
stern, capable of making 36 or 37 revolutions a 
minute, and sending the ship through the water 
at the rate of 14 miles or more an hour. So far only 
two-thirds of her power have been used, and with 
that she has beaten the Great Western. This was 
done when the Princeton drew four feet more water 
than the Great Western did. This tested her speed, 
and it is said with confidence that she can beat any 
steamer in the world. In active service, steamers 
like the Princeton, fitted up with thesubmerged screw, 
have every advantage over every other kind of vessel. 
Wheels, boilers, machinery, furnaces, cranks, &c., are 
all below water line, the top of the highest plate of 
the boilers being four feet below that mark. No ball 
can, therefore, come within that distance of any part 
of the machinery. Inthe Great Western, and in all 
other steam ships and frigates, the wheels, smoke 
pipes, boilers—indeed every part of the whole—is 
exposed to the shots from the enemy’s guns. And in’ 
the Princeton there is another desideratum, namely, 
that of burning anthracite coal in her six furnaces, 
from which no smoke issues, and a stranger cannot, 
therefore, tell by what means she is propelled. This 
beautiful vessel is ship-rigged, and when a fair wind 
is blowing, the screw can be unshipped, canvass 
spread, and she will then ‘ walk away’ from almost any 
ship afloat. The propeller offers scarcely any resist- 
ance, and the Princeton has already freely run off 
before the wind faster than many vessels have in 
these days.” 

_ Silver Mine.—We learn, from Stockholm, that a 
silver mine, which is expected to be very productive, 





has been discovered near the town of Lindsberg. 
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“Surely such an iliustration of some of the noblest monu- 
ments of human tavention pane skill must command unbounded 
patronage.”’"— Eclectic Rev 
D. Bogue (late ‘Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 


MADAME GUIZOT, 
Just published. in fcap. 8vo. with Illustrations. 8s. cloth, 
HE YOUNG STUDENT; or, Ralph and 
Victor. By Madame GUIZOT. From the French, by 
SAMUEL JACKSON. 

“ A volume from the accomplished pen of the late consort of 
the Prime Minister of France, could not but excite curiosity and 
interest in this country, and in Mr. Jackson's smooth and 
spirited translation will probably be extensively read.” —Watch- 
man. 


Uus- 











D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 





“This is a most amusing and valuable work. Ac prehen 
sive narrative of the most memorable and important event in 
the annals of the british empire. It will be found amply to 
repay the time devoted to its careful examination."’—London 


ue The rincipal characteristic of Mr. Ouchterlony’s work is 
its Basal teness. It contains the whole story, whilst other pub- 
lications deal in detached incidents. It conveys also a clearer 
idea 4 the science of the hostilities than any other narrative.” 

— Spec 

“is isthe first complete engount of the Chinese war, and it is 
very well executed.” — Ezra 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. ‘To youth of either sex at public and 
private schools ; to persons whose education has been neglected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in ony life to such 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as pestle: the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plain for the mind, aud brief for the memory ; and the 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their simplest 
but ° their shortest form. 

1, A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley. A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus- 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the various purposes 
of ie with numerous Cuts. cond Edition. 4s. 6d. clot 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

4, A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Application of “Algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 
more advantage than Darley’ s Popular Geometry and Algebra.” 
—Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * Mechanics." 

Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 








Handsomely bound in _ a bey ) Maety-theee Weed Engravings, 


LLUSTRATIONS- OF THE BIBLE, 
and CONFIRMATIONS of SACRED HISTORY, from the 
MONUMENTS of EGYPT, 
By . TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


From ae Birmingham Herald. 

“A-valuable and indispensable accession to the library of 
every biblical student.” 

From the Rev. Thomas Soa Horne’s Introduction to the Critical 
of the Scriptures. 

“ Nearly three a. texts of Scripture are more or less 
explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 

London: D. Bogue (late Tilt & Bogue), Fleet-street. 
NEW WORK BY W. H. MAXWELL, ESQ. 
ANDERINGS in the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS, with Sketches taken upon the Scottish 
Border; being a Second Series of ‘ Wild Sports in the West.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. boards, Portraits, 1/. 4s.—Also, 
Maxwell’s History of the Rebellion i in Ireland, ’98; 
with Plates by George Cruikshank, In Parts, price ls. 


London: A. Baily & Co. Cornhill; and may be had at all 
Circulating Libraries. 








In demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, with a Map, 
HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; or, an ava inte ‘oe 
Eary History and Geocrapny of CENTRA 
By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLE 
“A truly classical work....This work, well considered, is 
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HE ROYAL DISPENSARY ‘ EASES 
T of the EAR, Dean-street, Soho-square he DS 

Her Most grees Wine 

Her Bagesty, the Queen 


ice- Pati 
His Royal Highness Prince ‘Albe 
His Majesty the King of the Be 24 
His Royal ighness | wae e ane © eof Cumbria, K.G. 


Her Royal Highness the t Duchess of Kent. 
Her Royal Highness the Seasons of Cambridge. 


His Grace the Duke of , wey K.G 
Consulting Piysicigns or. H. Halford, Bart é. C.H. 
r M. J. Tierney, Bart. 
Director and dn iae Hiciclees ‘Curtis, Esq. 
Subscriptions lately received. 


he Queen, 


wager, 


cial 
> 


s. 
Miss Davies .. .. A, 
Dow 0} Robert Barker, Esq. A, 
The King of the Belgians. George Barker, Esq. A. 
Sir Joseph Hawley. “Bart. 
Lady E. Pelham ...... A 


10 
Te. Pade of Northum- , 
rland 0) Countess of Bridgewater, 


The Marauis of Exeter .. 5 0| James Alexander 

Sir John Bosanquet.. .. 10 10) Hon. Mrs. Tollemache 4 

te ge « the T. Johnson, Esq. Ald. A, 
+ 10 10} Alfred Batson. eee eeAy 
2 2| James Ewing, ~ ccce A, 

W. R. Robinson, Esq. A. 


Her inte the Queen 
A. 101 


a ee et ee ee om OO See ee 


Countess o 
Mr. Sheriff Musgrove..A. 
Mr. Sheriff Moo Miss Holden A. 
George Dav Mr. George Stansby .. A, 
This charity was founded in 1816, under the petronage of ¢! 
late Majesties George the Fourth and William t 
their late Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York ba Kent. Since 
its establishment upwards of 13,250 patients, including arti 
domestic servants, distressed foreigners, soldiers, sailors, 
many of the police, have been cured or relieved 
ve 150 pntients frequently attend the Dispensary ina single 
day, and while the poor are thus benefited, she ws ublic derive 
great advantages from the opportunities alfo +00 @ large 
scale, for the introduction of new operations and ae of treat. 
Ment tending to the improvement of aural surgery. 
Subscriptions are. received at the Banking-houses of Messrs, 
Robarts, Curtis & Co. Lombard-street ; Messrs. Coutts & Co, 
Strand; and Messrs. Dr Chari Ww. 
Peers: H. 8. Smyth, Esq. at the Dispensary ; ; and by 
arrison Curtis, ‘Esa. * Surgeon to the Institution, 2, Sobe 
square. HENRY S. SMYTH, Secretary, 
_ Royal Dispensary, Feb. 26, 1844. 
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AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY OFFICE 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London. 


Directors 
W a Batterworth Bayley, Esq.. Cieirman, 


Fuller, Esq. 
Henry mas qit 
paert Bruce Chichester, Esq. | Joshua Walker, 
ward Lee, Major Willock, Es, 
Elliot Macnaghten, Esq. 


CAPITAL 500,000/. 
The objects of Life Assurance may be accomplished at this 
Office on terms as low as is consistent with security. 
Examples of Life Assurance for \001 
Age. | 30 } 40 50 | 60 
Annual | £. s. d.| £. s. . £.3.d. £. 8. d. 
Premium..| 2 4 71 3 0 449)/625 
Endowments for future and tae children, and Annuities 
of all kinds are granted by. fais Society. 
The usual commission allowed t 0 Solicitors and others, and 
5l. per cent, extra on the = premium, 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


iiltam Prince, eae 








historical rather than geographical and sthaagrosiienls it is 
pa pec wee fing the only tly critical work hitherto undertaken 

the | ject.""—Count Graberg da Hems6, in 
the Rivista nerpen . 1842, 

“The additions schus 1 made to historical, as contradistinguished 
from conjectural geography, can be at once seen and appre- 
ciated....The gain for ge rapby as subordinate to historical 
inquiry, which results from Cooley’ § essay, is equally great. 
is characterized 
sound judgment.””—Royal Geogr. Society's Journ. Vol. X 

“ We owe all our accurate knowledge of the early movements 
of the Moors and Arabs in Negroland to the researches of the 
judicious Cooley. ‘The Negroland of the Arabs’ well deserves 

rusal.""—Friend of Africa. 

“Un travail ieux,et qui ber 
naissances acquises.”’"— Bulletin de Soc. Geogr. 

J. Arrowsmith, 10, Soho-square; oa all Booksellers. 





it de grandes con- 








THE PENNY 


OF 


CYCLOPAIDIA 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 


IS NOW COMPLETED, 
IN TWENTY-SEVEN VOLUMES, EXTENDING TO FOURTEEN THOUSAND PAGES, 
PRICE TEN POUNDS IN CLOTH BOARDS; 


Tn Half-morocco or Russia, gilt tops, or marbled edges, Lettered Contents, 137. 10s. ; 
and in Fourteen Vo.umes, Half-Russia, Twelve Guineas. 





Tue Name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its 
original issue in a weekly sheet, when a work of much less 
magnitude was contemplated. From its commencement it 
has been supported by a great body of Contributors, emi- 
nent in their respective departments; and its articles, in 
many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as 
authorities, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the 
English language is read. The character of the work has 
gradually, therefore, surmounted the prejudices which were 
excited in some quarters by its title; and the word Penny 
is now received as indicative only of its extreme cheapness. 
Every article in the work is an original contribution, paid 
for at a rate to secure, as far as payment is concerned, the 
highest talent and knowledge, not only of this country, but 
of foreign states. The lilerary expenditure alone upon each 





| Volume has exceeded 12002., making a total of 33,0002. In 


addition, the Work is fully illustrated with Woodcuts, the 
cost of which has amounted to more than 8000/.; making a 
total cost, for Literature and Art, of more than Forty 
THOUSAND Pounps. The Penny CycLopapia may, there- 
fore, as a standard work, enter into competition, in the 
great essentials of fulness and accuracy, with any existing 
Cyclopedia, whatever may be its selling price. It is espe- 
cially valuable as a work of reference, as all the Arts and 
Sciences are to be found according to their subdivisions in 
the alphabetical arrangement, and yet the subjects are so 
treated that the general principles and facts involved in 
each article may be traced in connexion with other cognate 
articles. 


London: CuaRLEs Knicut & Co., 22, Ludgate-street. 





ATIONAL MERCANTILE LIFE ASSUR. 


ANC oe Socrery, Arthur-street West, London-bridge. 
(Established in 1837 Di - 


Ravard Baker, © ome 

wa aker, Esq. » 

Jasper Capper, Esq. re. 

keyne Russell Jeffrey, « 

liam R. Spicer, 

Joseph Sterry, jun., Esq. 

Robert Wilcoxon, Esq 
Grote & Co. 


Thomas E 
Giles Redmayne, hee” 
James a Esq. | 
Henry Ste Ssq. 
essrs. 
ADVANTAGES. 
A BONUS of two-thirds of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
ot buin RATES of PREMIUM charged for Assurance with- 


uarterly. 
fee 
of 


t Profits. 
oP REMIUMS pevadle, Anesall Half-yearl = 
ASSURANCES o1 DESCR IPT ON ma 
Among others, AY jl nt one, pos a inated + “nis 5 
securing a sum to the Assured himself on his attaining any given 


ase, or to his fomiis the event of his earlier 
POCKET DIA ‘ARY containing detailed particulars, may be 
had on application at the Office, or of the Society's Agents. 


JENKIN JONES, Actuary and Secretary. 


“A USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY COMPANY. 
Capital season... a a 000 Shares. 


Edward Barnard, ip be F.R. 3" Gideon Colquhoun, Esq. 
Robert Brooks, C, E. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckley Bsa, ~ Richard Geelew, id. 
ohn Henry Capper. Esq. illiam Walker, Esq. 
itors—Messrs. Maples, Pearse, Stevens Eto. 
Bankers—The Union Bank of oe 
Colonial Bankers—The Bank o corporated by 
Royal Charter, 1835), No. 2, Mog ato-street. 
Physician—P. Fraser. ., 62, Guildford-street. 
etary — — Edward Py Key y, Esq. 
The following are eprcmens of the low rates of Premiums for 
the Assurance of | 


amt ms t 4 o | so | @ 
Ann. Prem. |£1 10 3) £2 0 7| £2 15 3) £4 1 8) £6 39 
TO EMIGRANTS TO THE AUSTRALASIAN CO! LONIES 
who are assured for the whole term of life, the Company os 
the permission to proceed to and reside in any of those Colonies 
without extra premium, and to pay | thei premiums there. 
residence in New Zealand a ra b 
To all Persons the Company offers the advantages of the gu 
rantee of an ample subscribed Capital—of permission to retaia 
a ae of Be Premium in iete ey i 
tained, with interest upon it, being ded 
when it becomes a Claira)—of Ascending, iSescending, and ote 
Scales of Pr in Profits. al 
Prospectuses and hats aba 4 may be ‘had at the Offices 
the Company, No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, City. 
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LASES DISEASED axv HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM-| (\HOICE FLOWERS and PLANTS in Pors. 


eee INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE ingcial et ¥; J, Princes-street, Ba nk, London: empowered by HUMPHREYS’s INODOROUS SOLUBLE COMPOUND, 


OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This Office is yrovided t. cap. 9. Capital 1,000,000/, to promote the growth and beauty of Plants. Fertilising agents 
Ta 



































t ales be whieh & can The on « of an Assurance on a person's own life is to create | of the greatest power are here combined in a highly condensed 
=. very accurately cons' quit bl yo 7 increase - ~~ rty in reversion, which can by no other means lew grains of the powder added once a week, or 
Lives on i th Pome ceng varying with the "Take. for instance, the case of a person at the one once a fortnight, to the water used with plants, is sufficient’ to 
a tre e _ Farnill isaennned pe Pm who by the payment of 5L 3s. “. to the Britannia ~~ produce the most vigorous growth and splendid flowers. AP- 
— mbers 0 oe GP. NEISON, y ote - Assurance Company, can me at once possessed o plicable to all greenhouse plants, and ighly effective with 
yey = : nary. quegtiaete property. ameuating to 10004. " saubject only te the the melons. {af Borie hag A a » ke. sg Bee Ge (og eh Seenae, 
condition of his continuing the same paymen cont rly du c. id in tles, Is eac the leadi 
REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSU- the remainder of his life,—a condition which may be fulfilled by Seedsmen in Town and Country. Whol esale Agents, D Davy, 
RANCE Si SOCIETY. 4, Meterie.gigne. |. London. the mere saving of KIGHT SHILLINGS weekly in oy ak Mackmurdo & Co, 100, Upper Thames-street. 
Willem a Esq Deputy Chairman rock be eee 5 rh neonventence, be 
. =~ s can $ an ii lence, he 
H. John Brightman, Esq. 7") James John Kinlo Kinloch, Esq. at once realize a capital of 1000/., which he can bequeath ECO RATIONS FOR ROOMS, in every 
Francis Brodigan, Esq Henry Laweon, E — q. or dispose, of in any way he may think ‘proper. ariety of elegant Designs, b the, PATENT KAL- 
James William Denseh, Esq. Robert Power, Detailed Prospectuses, and Cag: uisite information as to SOMINE process, are painted only B. SIMPSON, 
Jonathan Duncan Dow, Esq. The Rev. F. W. oo Vickery, | the mode of eff he Office, | No: 456, West Strand, Trafalgar-square. this process Deco- 
r Robert Irvine, Esq. AM. or will be forwarded (post free) shen spots y * | rations have all the brilliancy of the finest distemper, or Fresco- 
A £. 4, Stan TaglisJerdein, E 8q- , Es —G. Th E. PETER MORRISON, Resident Director ae and ane wanseinen te puede weenie meted and over 
. .—T. C. Simmons, — omas, ‘ : 0 ; i ain with soap and water, as firmly as any oil pain ings. wf ere- 
A | i suttore C3 John Cidsdinning, M.D., 17, Wimpole-street. | _ Ditectors attend daily at 2 o'clock, for the dispatch of business. | 4s they will retain their brilliant colour much longer. ‘These 
Att Sotcdor” Walter Prideats, Baa. Goldsmith's Hall UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. faa aaa 
art. 10 10 Bankers—Union Bank of London. S le 
Ao 11 y r 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION, * 
a H The whole of the profits divided ANNUALLY among the syinthates Pote Aa Chairman, TO THE CLERGY AND CHURCHWARDENS, 
: A. 1 Holders of Policies on which five Annual Premiums shall have Charles Boulton. = jie ancies «Shaw Lefevre, Esq. HE Sebecriber reapen Afally intimates oat he is 
$y | on eyde! verie. now able to execute orders for r Cloths, mupion 
“A. 11 ret -- ELL, fy tH, : n. Comat Litel Linen, Surplices, and rt Carpets. qzactly copied 
All ctory secu: arry from ancient examples, and suited in material and price for 
All xpiration of five , Geo ard Village Churches, at one day's notice. Parcels free to London, 
: A. : : : isms seate’ for bait 3g amount of the first five Annual Pre- | J, . it > Rete Fe aa Birmtogham. York. oat herpoat Alter , Cems of Velvet, 
re, miums— 5 , Esq. e a; 
A. ll ane fers of Policies Miected and registered (without charge) bi —- | 2 wy 4 Esq. feary ae 2p. Specimens at No. 13, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 4 
A. wi ’ . t , -le- i 
he ; ‘Claims on Policies not subject to be litigated or disputed, ex- co Feat hy Claw eG Geo od a MP. Esq. GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire. 
at cont with the sanotion, fa cecgned on the occasions e | Felix Lag dbroke, Baa. RY LISEEE ete Thoreton, Kea. ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH 
~A 11 VRY Actuary. 
e of t Aviolders of Felictes of 10001. entitled (after payment of five The Managers for this Society beg to inform the Public that BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brush 
urth Annual Pesnsiaens) will have the su rintendence and control | 2 bonus has been declared to the Policy Holders entitled to | has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
nt. Since of o Revaee yen airs of the Socie “3 participate in the profits of Midsummer last, and that the | divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectaal 
r art of tbe fun = ne detailed i As “~~, Prospectus which, with | 2dditions made to the Policies were, ON AN AVERAGE OF THE and ontpasetinety manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
llors, Full particu gh ac tion, alan be obtained by application to | PIFFERENT aces, Ong per Cent. PER ANNUM on the sum | Coming loose An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a 
, every requisite information, IRVINE. het Ai oe insured, from the period when Bs Policy Holders became | third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
ee : NBURGH, and DUBLIN | “The Premiums required by this Oflice on Young Li Tapsian, Uritien Shieh donot soften like common halt. Flesh 
ic ‘i miums w y ce on Young Lives are * . 
0 a large ONDON, EDS! BUI ANY. 3 Chas tence, i lower than those adatacal the Old Established Offices Brushes, of improved a and powerful friction. Velvet 
1s of treat. LIFE ASSURA 1 . Charlotte-row, Man- Tables of Rates, with the Conditions of ‘cae, may be | brusbes, which act in the most surprising and successful manner. 
siee-bosse, and 16, nance Diretore had at the Sun Life Office in Threadneedle-street; at the Sun | The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable pro- 
of Messrs, K 0b Rincateal, Eee, Chaiemen. Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 65, Welbeck-street, | perties of absorption, vitality, sad durability, by means of direct 
tts & Co. Rese 4 ing ~ 4 Lage all Cavendish-square, London ; also ao of the Agents for the Sun | importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits 
W. Cobbe, a re CH ley, Ex Fire Office. and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of a genuine 
r; and by Slexandes a Esq. je Gem’ Ee —_—_—_—— Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S Sole Establishment, 
p& Se James Bidden, Ea. John Maclean Lee, Eeq. OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 130 B., Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 
— Captain F. Brandreth. J: Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles | , Caution—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s,” adopted 
ae am i % e areatly, imenesed, and Go not require i. burn by some houses. 
- H.C. Esq. ison, Esq. onger and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is ‘a 
, LIFE *. Medical, "édviier—Marshall Hall, M. *D. F.R.S. L. and E. steady and brilliant. No metallic or deleterious matter is used HE NEW DISCOVERY for the NERVES, 
My Emerson, Esq. in the manufacture. Price 8d. ro lb. Sold by G. E. Parish, by DR. GRANDISON. Patronized by above 100 of the 
Palmer, France & Palmer. agent for exportation, 21}. Bread-street, City; and at the | Nobility.—This invaluable Medicine has effected the most won- 
THIS IS THE "ONLY COMPANY who are Sonne by their | Manufactory, Old Bargehouse, Christchurch, Surrey. derful Cures, and bestowed the boon of Nervous vigour upon 
ne deed of constitution not to a! ony, policy, un ot ey hes N, Thousands. Many who have proved it will testify, that, by 
prove that‘it wes obtained 7 free — wolroprosss ay ie mans. BARRY & SON, Stationers and ‘En- perseverance, the trembling hand may become steady, the 
‘q. Fri mee ye qe SECURITIES an saving neon Mr eBLE DOC er Life ers, beg to inform the Nobility and Gentry, that they | weak heart strong, and nervous irritability (so often the pre- 
\. ITS. which ab: a be Ds to th rtaint 2 A ape ENGRAVE VISITING CARDS in their best mannet—with the | cursor of insanity), may be arrested. It has secured refreshing 
+8. NTS, which hich they owet eirva ue == e certai yi a crest, 6s.; without, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d. Specimens of | sleep (without fo ce one particle of any opiate) to those 
tacts upon whic! <F = th see a aaet a tine offs irs | the above may be selected from a most fashionable assortment | who have not enjoyed that blessing for years, and conquered 
wads of the Company” when ay eh — for this wuepene at their establishments, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 122,| the most obstinate indigestion, insuring vigour both of body 
at thi U 


Bishopsgate-street Within ; or sent on application any distance | and mind, Sold by all respectable Medicine Vendors, in Boxes, 
the Comenny =, & 4 = ace san in = deed pF me me og free of expense. Superfine letter papers, 278.,228., 208.,189.,17s., | at Is. lhd.. 28, 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, containing advice to the 
wahesitating A — t erence te A wey tpl waka LJ 4 14s. 6d., 12., and 8s. per ream; note ditto, 18s., 163., 129., 8¢.. 6s. Patient, with Testimonials attached. Ask for Dr. GRANDI- 

) from thew te pe k, misrepresentation. % The “regulations and 4s. per ream. Kither of the above papers may be stamped SON'S Cuarity Pitts. 
common to all other Life Companies, which make the validity with a coronet, crest, or initials, for the additional charge of 5s. 











. de of assurance contracts dependent wpe the perfect correctness par cram. Tarts eaisgempnoens stack. welch bya HARPE’S SOLUBLE QUININE DENTI- 
am 2 of the many statements required from a proposer for a Life be procured either plain or of the most costly description, em- FRICE. Recommended and used by the Facutry, for 
| Annuities Policy, and which bave given rise to almost all the questions | braces every article of elegant and decorative stationery suitable | Preserving the TEETH to the latest possible period. The a 
argued in the Courts, and to many extra-judicial compromises. | (5) the boudoir, drawing-room, or counting-house. Messrs. B. | ¥@ntages of this truly scientific preparation arise from its bold- 
thers, and are thus entirely abrogated ; and nothing but fraud, proved to & Son ase also agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery, and sup- | ing, in a state of t 1 properties of Bar 
ay preg com committed against them, can vitiate a policy granted ply postage stamps and envelopes at Government prices. ead} Myrrh, which, by a chemical combinatioa, knows only 7 
ecretary. is ( “ en — le —_ e proprietor, are rendered instan soluble in the juices o 
—_—_— THis IS THE ONLY COMPANY from whom the assured on SINGLE BOTTLE of BETTS'S PATENT the mouth; at the same time, it is ~~ free from acid, grit, 
ASSUR.- the mutual principle, receive the whole of the mutual accumu- or any pernicious ingredients. By its astringent qualities it pre- 
lon-bei lations, and also a guarantee from the Shareholders for the sums BRANDY may now be obtained in a perfectly genuine | vents decay, eradicates scurvy, and, by exciting healthy action 
n-bridge. assured. state. This convenient arrangement for both vendor and pur- | of the gums, prevents their separation from the teeth; or, if 


“THIS IS THE ONLY COMPANY who bind themselves to | chaser, and their mutual security against deception, is effected 


bj t ca ediate, 
rihour full amount of the sums contracted for hy the —. by the use of Berrs’s Parent MeTtattic Capsoce. made of oe See nee 15 iby len. 


tinued use, permanent relief. It is strikin ly beneficial in 7 





Ithough the debts for which they were effected shall have be pure and Sottp Mgrat, (not Tin Foil,) which completely en- h, thi ltof am: edi 
q. liquidated before the claims arise. The Company comidering closes the cork and mouth of the bottle, and is embossed with oot cua subject to tenderness ry cyc4 no cold, 
ns, it only reasonable and just towards the assured that where pre- | the words “ Betts’s Parent Branpy, 7,SMITHFIELD Bars.” | jts use is a positive preventive of future attacks. The virtue of 
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REPRESENTED in the CHRISTIAN WRITERS of the 
PRIMITIVE AGES, 
B HENRY STEBBING, D.D. 
Author of * History of the Church, 
___ Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-s' street. 
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ward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
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A TRANSLATION OF 
HE POEMS and BALLADS of SCHILLER. 
To which is prefixed A LIFE OF THE AUTHOR, 
By Sir BUWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 
Wm. Black woud & Sons, EF h, and 22, Pall Mall, London. 


n the Press, post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
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Henry Colburn, Publisher. 13, ae Marlborough-street. 
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HE SANDWICH ISLA Progress of 


Events since their Discovery by Capt. Cook. Their eecu- 
pation by Lord George Past, ‘Their value and importance. 
By ALEX. SIMPSON, Esq. 
Late acting tbe re as Her Majesty's Consul. 

“This narrative is written in a clear, forcible, and manly 
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teresting account of this operas Sete from the ‘Time of its 
discovery by Captain Cook to the Present Peri 

Condon : Smith, Elder ECO. ‘6. Cornhill. 
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John Murray, Albemarie-street, 
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*The woodcuts are clever and effective.’ *—Spectator 
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A TREA’ rISE on the STEAM ENGINE, by 
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This work will give a complete account of the Steam Engine 
as applied to Mines. Mills, Railways, and Steam Navigation ; 
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